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Your Responsibility 


HEN you approve a requisition for playground equipment, 

you immediately assume grave responsibilities. You are 
responsible for the safety of the children who will use the ap- 
paratus for years to come. You are responsible to taxpayers, 
because they depend upon your judgment, to buy for economy 
and durability. This means apparatus that costs less in the long 
run—and will still be in daily service after the children who use 
it have children of their own. 


“PLAYGROUND te 


is built with three fundamental principles in mind. It must be 
SAFE. It must be Durable, and therefore ECONOMICAL. 
Fred Medart began making gymnasium and playground appara- 
tus in 1873—it stands to reason that by now it must be as nearly 
perfect as it can be made. 


Also manufacturers 
7 ee fetes But its continuous purchase by wise and careful buyers over a 
Send for _ Locker ~ 2 i 
Catalog “‘A-10.” period of 51 years is definite proof. Why not be sure of making 
the proper selection by following the judgment of these experi- 
enced and capable men? 


Send for Catalog M-33, which illustrates and describes Medart 
Apparatus in exhaustive detail, and contains much valuable data 
which should be in your files. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The World at Play 


Institute in Westchester 
the activities of the West- 


Recreation 


Recreation Commission is the 
rses in various phases of the 
nt in difterent cities in the 

four meetings—will be 
February 5-13. There 

drama at Port Chester, 
rs will come next and 
ncing and singing games 
the stage for six eve 
Bronxville, with six 

March 16-26. To phys 

nization of games and 

will be devoted from 
administration will be 
es at Bronxville with 

g, April 20-27. 
‘secured from Mrs. 
Hall, White Plains, 


City’s Liveableness Brought an Industry. 
When the McCall Publishing Company moved 
()hio, local citizens held a 
1 officers of the company 
ked H. B. Warner, presi- 
been selected. The Day 

as follows: 
uestion as to why we se 
answer that it was the 
that decided the issue. 
nty of labor; others with 
lities; others in’ which 
Ss were equal with those 
ere the qualities of living 
as they are here. Keep 
in and your future is 


next decade will see 
y. There has been a 


industries in certain 


centers, and a reaction is conung. Dollars alone 


are not enough now. I:mployees deserve and 


ant a more fruitful and cheerful life.” 


The Opening of Dixwell House in New 
Haven.—The Dixwell Community House, in the 
building of which the colored citizens of New 
Haven have been particularly interested for the 
past two years, was opened on November 30 
More than five hundred people sat and stood in 
the gymnasium used as the auditorium, The ex 
ercises were the beginning of a four-days’ pro 
gram, 

he building is of North Haven red brick, with 
two stories and a basement. The mortar is white 


|- 


on the exterior and black in the gymnasium. The 


) 
frontage of the building is about 55 feet and it is 


85 feet deep. 

entering by steps one finds on the right office 
rooms, on the left reading rooms and a library. 
From a hallway in the rear of the first story one 
enters the gymnasium 60’x45’, 

Upstairs are the ladies’ parlor and girls’ club 
room with kitchenette. In the basement, with 
its entrance for men and boys, are the jumor 
‘ub rooms and showers and lockers. In the rear 
is the men’s recreation room and a pool 25’x85’. 
There are also rooms with pool tables and maga 
ZINES 

Miss Blanche Wright of New Haven Commu 
nity Service is the Executive Secretary of the 


House 


The Long Island State Park 
a 2.000 


Good Work. 
Commission announces the purchase of 
acre estate, forty miles from New York City 
1 a two mile frontage on Great South Bay. 
It is planned to have the Bay front open as a 
public bathing beach by the summer of 1925. The 
estate was taken over under condemnation § for 
$250.000.00. 

New York’s Bond Issue.—It is very signifi 
cant as showing the growing interest in parks 
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and increasing of them that the $15,000,000 
bond issue for New York, which was passed at 


] 


the last electiot majority of 989,736 votes, 


received the najority ever given in the 
State to ar 


Where only tw 


ubmitted to the voters. 


Y propo al 
ties outside the metropolitan 
district gave sm favorable majorities for the 
1906 park and forest bond issue, twenty gave 


majorities this ye 


A Town Hall and Community Building. 
Shortly before his death last fall, C. C. Knowl- 


ton of Wate rtow!l { onn., presented to the town 


of Ashford, Conn., a thoroughly equipped town 
hall and community building which was erected 
at a cost of $100,000. This building, which is 
known as Ashford Memorial Hall, is a fireproof 
stone structurs stories high, with a copper 
roof. Its dimensions are 60’x90’. On the upper 
floor there is a dance hall and library, selectmen’s 
or court room and janitor’s quarters. The lower 


floor has an auditorium with stage and dressing 


rooms, kitchen, pant town clerk’s office and 
fireproof vault. The lobby hall has a large stone 
fireplace. Heating, lighting and water equipment 


are in the basement. The building has an isolated 
Delco system and its construction is modern in 
every respect. 

A Look Ahead.—Nathan Straus, Jr., who for 
many years has | deep interest in all recrea- 
tion projects, ha ne out in favor of a public 
municipal bond issue of twenty to twenty-five 
million dollars to provide more liberal open spaces 
of New York City, 
particularly Queens and Richmond. New York 


in the developing boroughs 


today is enjoying Central Park and other parks 
which were secured at considerable cost. The 


] ] 


men who secured these earlier parks were think- 


ing of us. We ought to be thinking of those who 

are to live in our cities 100 years from now. 
Distinguished Speakers Urge Need of Play. 
Dr. William ] [ 

Schools of New York ( ity, speaking at the Fif- 


O’Shea, Superintendent of 


teenth Annual New York City Conference of 


Charities and Corrections, stated that in his opin- 


ion there is nothi re conducive to the healthy 


growth of children morally as well as physically 
than provision healthful recreation. Dr. 
©’Shea said that every effort is being made to 
provide proper recreation facilities in connection 
with the public schools; that in the high schools 


there is equipment costing more than three mil- 


AT FLAY 
lion dollars. He feels that this money is well 
spent for it is money saved so far as penitentiaries 
and prisons and truant officers, probation oflicers 
and others are concerned, 

Dr. Thomas J. Riley, General Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, also speaking be- 
fore the Fifteenth Annual New York Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, said that play- 
grounds reduce delinquency in their neighbor- 
hoods. The leaders of social group work realize 
the chance they have, but they are handicapped 
by lack of funds. If adequate playgrounds were 
adequately operated in every neighborhood in 
New York City, the Children’s Court would go 
People think the need is not 
urgent. Taxes seem to be very high. ‘Citizens 
should take the ounce of prevention.” 


out of business. 


New Emphasis Widely Accepted.—A. D. 
Browne of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers writing in the Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation states that “with the new interpretation of 
physical education activities and the acceptance of 
play as the principal medium in the program, the 
gymnasium floor must be considered to be chiefly 
a bad weather institution or a necessity under 
crowded city conditions.” 

Play is receiving greater and greater emphasis 
in physical education throughout America. 


$25,000 Available for Playground in Ham- 
ilton, Ontario.—‘Why didn’t we ask for $50, 
000 instead of only $25,000?” This was the 
question many people in Hamilton asked after the 
successful vote on the proposed by-law for the 
issue of debentures for the establishment and 
equipment of three public playground parks. 

The balloting was preceded by excellent news 
publicity, and the by-law was endorsed by city 
officials, the Chamber of Commerce, labor leaders, 
Rotary Club, the Ministerial Association and other 
groups. Some of the publicity activities of J. J. 
Syme, Superintendent of the Hamilton Play- 
grounds’ Association, and his associates were as 
follows: 

Newspaper publicity. 

Addresses before local groups. 

Slogans shown in moving picture theatres. 

Placards in store windows and at the bazaar. 

Letters to local organizations and a store wit- 
dow arranged to represent a vacant lot on one 
side and an equipped playground on the other. 


New Recreation Facilities in Florence, 
South Carolina—The new city library 0! 





en 


the 
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hich is being built will include a small 
with stage, children’s room and club 
arters. There will also be a small gym- 
with lockers, showers and toilets. The 
s spent $15,000 in buying and developing 
of land for park purposes and is pro- 
tennis facilities, a playground and a swim- 
ol. The park and the library will, it is 
become widely used recreation centers for 
nmunity. 


Herkimer, New York, Reports on Play- 
grounds.—“Not a single accident and a negligi- 


ble amount of juvenile delinquency,” is the en- 
ng report of the past summer’s playground 
in Herkimer, New York. The broad pro- 
hich was put into effect included activities 
inds for children and adults. 
mportant step was taken by the city in the 
se of the National Field in the western 
the village. Hundreds of boys and girls 
trated last summer by their attendance the 
rity of this field. Through the generosity 
Elting Brayton a play leader was placed 
high school field. 
port prepared by Charles T. Lannigan, 
und director, states that among the needs 
blic swimming pool where every boy and 
have the opportunity to learn to swim 
charge. He also suggests the importance 
ity’s carrying over its recreation activities 


he winter. 


Recreation at Ellis Island.—In the Novem- 
1924, issue of The Immigrant, the monthly 
of the Department of Immigrant Aid of 
tional Council of Jewish Women, appears 
lowing note on recreation: 
io a recreation program was sub- 


the Commissioner. At that time for 


years < 


isons it was not considered feasible. Sev- 
ks ago Commissioner Curran requested 
ire workers to present to him a recrea- 
gram for his approval. On August 19th 
k was started. Three times a week the 
women come out on the lawn and for 
rs are actively engaged in formal and in- 
imes. The yard equipment is as follows: 
skets and basketballs, two large open tents 
1 and women may sit and read and sew, 
four swings, a mechanical merry-go- 
nd a sand pile for the children. We must 
sity develop the work very slowly. We 
rive the immigrants some sort of recrea- 


tion every day. In the game work the men re- 
quire no coaxing. They play basketball, football 
and tug-of-war. Several boxing games have been 
introduced which have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Many of the women consider it undigni- 
fied to play games and have to be urged to join 
the circle. When we have a nucleus of four or 
five, a game of passball is started. The evident 
enjoyment of those taking part brings the more 
reluctant ones in, and in a few minutes we have a 
large circle. Pails and shovels, bean bags and 
soft balls have been provided for the children who 
refuse to be separated from their parents or are 
too young to be taken care of in the school room.” 

Rural Provisions in Canada.—Professor 
Maclaren of the Ontario Agricultural College 
stated at the National Conference of Social Work 
at Toronto last June that there has been a very 
considerable development of community build- 
ings in the rural sections of Ontario just as these 
rural community centers have also been develop- 
ing rapidly in the United States. There are 100 
community athletic fields and playgrounds in this 
province alone and many athletic leagues are now 
in existence. Choral and dramatic societies, com- 
petitions affecting the economic life of the farm- 
ers such as ploughing, canning, home and garden 
contests, have all proved interesting and worth 
while. In the rural districts, more and more, 
there is a demand for the normal satisfaction of 
life. One man attending a Sunday School Insti- 
tute and hearing a lecture on the value of recrea- 
tion, returned home and organized athletic leagues 
in twelve neighboring villages. Legislation has 
been passed providing for government grants up 
to $2,000 to meet 25% 
halls erected by rural communities. The law also 


of the cost of community 


provides that sufficient land may be acquired in 
connection with the halls so that there may be 
playgrounds and athletic fields. 


Loneliness of Farm Laborers.—The loneli- 
ness of the life of the average farm laborer is 
dwelt upon in a report by the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, a part of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, as a 
result of a comprehensive study of farm labor in 
Massachusetts. Often the employee’s only chance 
for recreation with others is to catch a ride to a 
village or town a long distance away. Hired men 
on the farms hang around the farms for hours 
with nothing to occupy their minds, except per- 
haps read their employers’ periodicals. Of course 







































































©20 
a part of the difficulty is the lack of resources 
within the individual The hired man of initia- 


tive and leadership c: 


n organize his own group, 


can think out activities for himself, but the city 


makes a very strong pull to draw away from the 


country the hired men who have initiative and 


leadership, 


The commu- 


Welcoming New Neighbors. 
tland. 


nity groups of Por Oregon, are working in 


cooperation with the Realty Board on the play 


contest. Each club is to hold a five-minute speech 


contest on Oregon, and the winners of the dis- 
trict contests will be pitted against each other for 


the Realty Board cup. A plan is being worked 
out whereby realtors will have a card made out 
for every house sold in Portland, the cards being 
sent to Community Service and assigned to the 
nearest community club. The club will see that 
the new resident visited and welcomed into 


the community 


South 


Dunton, ex-President of 


Working Together.—At Orangeburg, 
Carolina, Dr. | 
Clafflin Universit a committee of colored 


people are workit dustriously to transform a 


six-acre tract into a play center for the colored 
citizens. R.S. Wilkinson, President of the State 
Agricultural Colles ro! Negroes, will use the 
playground as a part the agricultural experi- 


ment station of the College. An artesian well will 


provide for swimming and wading. The colored 
citizens are giving one day a month of free labor 
to transform the tract into a park, and an attrac- 


tive field house and a building to shelter equipment 


have been built of materials 
donated by white friends of the 
work. 

Recreation in Highland 


Park, Michigan. 
land Park 


The Higl 

Recreation Com 
mission has issued an attractive 
and interesting statement of its 
work under the iption A 
Commission on Recreation 

Highland Park Us {ll of Its 
Play Facilities All of the Time. 
In it Mrs. Hogue Stinchcomb 


tells of the program, including 





the playgrounds and play cen 


ters, swimming pools, clubs, 


dramatic activities, camps, 


| 


work with foreign born women 
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and all the other facilities and activities which the 
Commission is providing. 

Anyone desiring a copy of the report should 
apply to the Recreation Commission, Highiand 
Park, Michigan. 


Remaking Old Toys.—The children of the 
playground maintained by the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago are experts at toymaking. But 
the members of the toy classes are doing some- 
thing besides making new toys; they are securing 
old toys and remaking and repainting them, pass- 
ing them on to the Crippled Children’s Hospital. 

Fathers and Sons.—Fathers and sons once 
more held the center of the stage in the social 
centers of Milwaukee when Father and Son ban- 
quets and parties were held in November. For 
the Clarke Street center it was the seventh an- 
nual party of this kind. 


Making Their Own Skis.—At Provo, Utah, 
the school children have made more than 300 
pairs of skis in the Manual Training Department, 
for participation in ski tournaments, under the 
direction of Dell Webb, Superintendent of Rec- 
reation. 


Ellen Galpin, Director of Municipal Play- 
ers, Playground Department, Los Angeles, 
California, writes: 
Municipal Players was built to fit the floor space 


The puppet theatre of the 


of our department truck. All material needed for 


a performance goes on that space: six by nine 


feet. The truck can be loaded at the puppet house 
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find that the animals are liked 











best by the children, but not 




































































always by adults. We have 
| Ne played to nearly fifteen hun 
dred persons at the play 
grounds. 
Municipal Football in St. 
Pzul. — “Amateur football 
predominates in our city,” 
writes Ernest Johnson, Super- 
intendent of Recreation, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. “A _ few 
years ago the ranks were filled 
by the professional or the 
semi-professional football 
teams, but today such so-called 
playground de- 
e show can be given, 
eturned without 
the puppet 
t her than the 
ment needed in the play. 
ut-of-doors at some 
ind in the house 
yoms of proper 
g ity are to be had. 
layed two months and a 
the first production 
nth with the second. 
taken off ‘the road” 
he players had other 
emandi ¢ time We 
ys had more demands for shows than professional teams are on the decline and the 
' had time to give them. The dolls are teams are all flocking to become a part of the 
eighteen inches tall, made of cloth, handled from municipal organization under the supervision of 
means of black strings, and very color- the Bureau of Playgrounds. Paid referees are 
Great attention has been paid to the costumes employed by our Department and given full au- 
colors in order that the dolls may carry thority over the game, with instructions to enforce 
' reality. Great care has been taken the rules. The season games were attended by 
ehting to avoid showing up the strings. more than 50,000 people who gathered together 
rs are adults of varying professions: on Sunday afternoons to watch the sport. 
vriters, professional photographer, “The leagues are made up of teams classified 
d electrical engineers, teachers, house- according to weight. Teams weighing on the 
ves, bankers. They work for the joy of it. We average of 130 pounds are put into one division. 
nted Jack and the Bean Stalk, Hansel There are fifteen players and a manager for each 
the Princess Who Had No Hat, Snow team. The average weight of the team may be 
the Seven Dwarfs. We have on hand slightly under or over 130 pounds—a matter of 
ear ty dolls from which we draw when we one or two pounds difference not being considered. 
give a We have adults, children, two dogs, Sixteen teams form a division, making a series of 
J pig, t, a donkey, a rabbit, a goose, a monkey, five games per team, and each of the teams in a 





her n, two fairies and seven dwarfs. We certain leaeue always has before it the honor of 


t\ 
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the championship of the league and a trophy as 
its award.” 


Nature Study in Connection with the Play- 
ground.—City children must make more of a 
special effort to know nature and nature prob- 
lems in the same way that country children do. 
The Nature Magazine* constantly raises many 
questions about the 
ought to be of great interest to the children on 


habits of animals which 


the playground. 

A boy who has learned to observe the habits 
of frogs, toads, snakes, has formed habits of ob- 
servation which will mean a great deal to him in 
later life and will give him a special interest which 
will mean many happy hours in vacation months 


when he is old 


er 


Skating in Gloversville——A worker has been 
employed in Gloversville, New York, to give full 
time to planning and directing the skating pro- 


gram. 





An Outdoor Play Festival in December.— 
Outdoor festivals are not common events in win- 
ter, but on December 6, Columbus, Georgia, held 


its first play festival under the auspices of the 
Department of Recreation. 

More than 300 playground children took part 

Che firing of three pistol shots 
f a selection by the 29th Infantry 
Band opened thi From a gate on the 
north side of the stadium the children entered and 
Following the march 


in the festivities 
and the playing 
program. 


marched around the field. 
came the program, the events of which were as 


follows: 

*The Nature Magazine may be obtained from the American 
Nature Association, 1214 Sixteenth St., N. W.; Washington, D. C.; 
membershi luding the Magazine $2.00. 








Dance of Greeting—Danish folk dance— 
younger girls. 

I See You—Singing game—children 6-8 years 
of age. 

Shuttle Relay—younger boys. 

Ace of Diamonds—folk dance—older git 

Potato Race—younger girls. 

Leap Frog Relay—older boys. 

Band Selection. 

Flag Relay—older girls. 

Band Selection. 

Pyramids—teams of boys from each play- 
ground. 

Crowd Ball Game--two teams of fifty boys 
each—ten boys selected from each playground. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
program was the formation by the children of the 
words COLUMBUS 
being responsible for one letter. After the for- 
mation had been made and all the children were 


G A, each playground 


facing the audience, eleven boys came _ troop- 
ing in, each carrying a large letter. These 
letters assembled in front of the children 
spelled PLAYGROUNDS. | After 
this all the children and the audience joined 
in the singing of America and each play- 
ground then gave its yell. Next the boys 
with signs moved about and reversed their 
cards, which when reassembled formed the 
words WE THANK YOU. This 


ended the day. 


A Change in Dates.—The December 
PLAYGROUND announced the contest in 
school health programs promoted by the 
American Child Health Association of 37/0 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Th 
Association has announced that the final 
date for filing application has been changed fron 
January 10 to February 20. 


More Booklets for Handcraft Workers.— 
\ll recreation workers who have used the attrac- 
tive book Dolly and Her Dresses, which may » 
secured at Woolworth’s Five and Ten Cent stores, 
will be glad to know that the Knight Publishing 
Company will soon have ready for distribution 
three more inexpensive booklets. These are 
Crepe Paper and Scissors for Dolls, Crochet Hook 
and Wool and Paper Pictures. 


A Safety Calendar.—The Carnegie Steel Cor 
poration has recently issued its second annua 


nud 








alendar, the purpose of which is “to broad- 
as é gospel of safety.” 
twelve safety first posters appearing in the 
ar are the work of boys and girls between 


11 and 18 years of age in the public and parochial 
< ; of the ten cities where the Carnegie Steel 
Corporation has its plants. The selection of draw- 
ings for the calendar was made by the General 
Saf Committee from 76,000 posters submitted 


children. Each city had its own contest 
idges, and prizes were given. In connection 


vith each drawing in the calendar appear the pic- 
tures, name and age of boys and girls who made 


sters. The idea of using posters made by 
e children is one which may, it is suggested, 
more widely used in the community recrea- 


Oral. 


The First Casualty.—Fatigued by hours of 
‘utile effort to solve a cross word puzzle, a Los 
\ngeles man stretched his mouth in a yawn so 
rious that his jaw was dislocated. 
Receiving hospital surgeons who attended the 
tient said it was the city’s first cross word puzzle 


A Demonstration by Springfield College.— 


he Springfield College gymnastic team announces 


that it will make an international tour, giving 
demonstrations to promote physical education, to 


ile extension service for the alumni and to 
Expansion and Endowment Fund Drive 


vo and a half million dollars. The team is 
composed of twelve members, in addition to the 
coach, Professor L. J. Judd, the pianist and the 


he tour began on December 11th and 

| January 3lst. During this time a distance 

of 7,000 miles will be covered in this country and 
an 3,000 miles in Mexico. Demonstra- 

tions will be given before conventions, clubs, uni- 
Y. M. C. A.’s, normal schools and col- 





program is as follows: 
verture 
Morris Dance 
Parallel Bars 
ndian Clubs 
inges—Horse 
ord Dance 
imbling 
hythmic Calisthenics 
1ission—lInstrumental Number 
ungarian Csardas Dance 


rizontal Bar 
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11. Silver Wands 
12. Dutch Dance 
13. Tiger Leaping 

14. Electric Club Drill 
15. Pyramids 


How Yankton Made Its Skating Rink.— 
The January issue of The American City Maga- 
sine tells of the methods employed by the Park 
Department of Yankton, South Dakota, in con- 
structing its outdoor skating rink. 

With a layer of gravel immediately under the 
loam in the low-lying ground, it was impossible to 
build a skating rink by the usual process of flood 
ing. The following method, however, has been 
found satisfactory: 

A piece of ground having a slight grade of 
about 6 inches to a block is selected. This is then 
constantly sprayed, using a 11-inch hose with a 
spray nozzle, until several inches of ice are 
formed. The hose is moved constantly while in 
use, for if it is allowed to remain in one spot for 
too long a time, the water becomes warm and the 
ice already formed is melted. If a thaw occurs 
during the day, the surface water runs off the rink 
because of the slight grade of the land, and within 
an hour or two after the temperature again drops 
to the freezing point, the rink is once more ready 
for use. 

When the surface becomes coated with flaked 
ice, a 36-inch galvanized scraper, operated by man 
power, is used. If the rink is large, the flaked ice 
can be gathered into windrows and removed with 
the scraper. A large wooden scraper is first used 
to remove the loose snow, and that is followed 
by a small scraper in order to clear the surface 
completely. 

The Yankton rink is maintained by the Park 
Soard at an expense of only $300 per season, and 
it is open to the public without charge. 








A Christmas Present for Greensboro.— 
In November Greensboro, North Carolina, organ- 
ized a Park and Recreation Commission. Under 
the program outlined the Community Chest, the 
City Council and the Board of Education will 
unite in the support of a community-wide plan of 
recreation. 

Mr. Van Lindley, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, has secured from landowners west of the 
city acreage valued at more than one-half mil- 
lion dollars, which was presented to the city as 


a Christmas present. 
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Inter-Park Athletics, West Chicago Park 


Among Local Leaders 


Commissioners.—“The Playground Department \ 
of the West Chicago Park Commissioners has just 


{ 


completed its 1924 program of inter-park athle- 
tics,’ writes Mr, E.-A. Dygert, Director of Athle- 
tics. 

Competition was held in fifty-two divisions of 
fifteen different sports for boys and nine for 
girls. These sports included, for boys, handball, 
ice skating, basketball, indoor baseball, wrestling, 
volley ball, gymnasium events and athletic meets, 
roller skating, bicycling, track and field, swim- 
ming, tennis, horseshoe pitching, mass athletics 





and athletic efficiency tests; for girls, ice skating, ] 
gymnastic and athletic meets, roller skating, swim- 
ming, tennis, mass athetics, long ball, efficiency . ; ‘ 
= , - ; Eva WHITING WHITE 
tests and volley bal 
Fifteen different parks competed in these sports . — 
niga ! : I - As educator, social worker and leader in the d 
and 421 different teams were entered for competi- : . . nm: ; 
; , Jpspaghenaye : . leisure time field, Mrs. White brings unusual ex- 
tion, the total number of individuals entering in ‘ , , 
: epeeerinigaa perience and knowledge to her work as Executive 
the final competition being 5,988. The spectators ini naked “gee 
tat a z Secretary of Boston Community Service. For fit- 
at these contests numbered 39,000. These figures is ' ‘os 
teen years Mrs. White has been Director of Eliza- | 
do not include the numerous intra-park contests D ) AT 
é beth Peabody House, Boston, in whose splendidl) 1 
to determine those eligible for the inter-park con- : : j 
equipped theatre many interesting dramatic ex | 


tests. ' Sage 
oa ; : periments have been conducted. For four years 
he West Parks gave a banner for all-year su- she was in charge of the school centers of the city 
During the War Mrs. White served on one of 
the government commissions and helped with the 


work of War Camp Community Service. 


premacy in athletics. The championship of a park 
is not determined by ability alone but by the point 
system, wherein ability is given a rate of 50%, 
conduct 30% and r ability 20%. Thus, oven As Executive Secretary of Boston Communit 
though a park may not win a place in a meet as Service Mrs. White is emphasizing the art side of 
far as ability is concerned, if it has athletes com community recreation. The production of The 


veting it may receive credit for conduct < relia- ab 
peting it may receive credit for conduct and relia Seatitudes, which many readers of Tue P! 


bility. GROUND saw presented in part at the Recreation 
Congress under the direction of Joy Higgms, 
Dramatic Director of Boston Community Service, 

National Music Week.—FEarly in the winter of Nativity plays, of delightful old English plays 

as many as 361 cities and towns had signified their and of pageants, represent a few of the activities 

intention of participating in the second national of the Boston work. Last year the International 

Music Week which will be held May 3-9, 1925. Music Festival drew into the program a number 

The celebration of Music Week has had a rapid of foreign groups. So impressive was this dem 

development, according to the Music Week Com- onstration that it was determined to make it an 

mittee. In 1919 nineteen cities and towns held annual event. 

city-wide Music Weeks. By 1922-23 this number ‘ 

had increased to fifty-six. The first national “Our parks and playgrounds are the c 

Music Week in 1924 was marked by a total of 850 munity’s expression of its love for all of its people. 

observances, 455 of which were community-wide. regardless of economic and social position. When 

This year it is believed there will be greatly in- the community’s life in general is as well or 

creased participation ized as are its parks and playgrounds, we shial! 

One of the most interesting developments is the fast in the direction of a millennium.” 

fact that ( anada is to celebrate 1925 Music Week ALBERT W. PaLMER, D.D 

at the same time it is being observed in the United Pastor of the First Congreg 

States. tional Church, Oak Park, Illin 











What Constitutes an Adequate Recreation 
Life’ 


For the Child under Eight Years ing in contact with his environment. The decision 
as to the adequacy of such activity must be made 


By from the standpoint of what type of activity pro 
vides the best form for the present and future 
LuELLA A. PALMER balancing and enriching of the life of the particu 
lar child. 
f Kindergartens, Public Schools, City It must be realized that a child under eight is 


ie , changing in different ways; he is growing, 
of New York ow a? = _ 
strengthening and developing. Such changes in- 


uestion implied by the title should not dicate progressive life and they also increase the 
the child under eight years if the word stream of energy which promotes life. Life force 
tine” te toy tee taleem fee ite Gitiet atone os at this time is utilized in three ways, (1) in in- 
the dictionary defines it, “refreshment of strength creasing volume, (2) in toughening fibres and 
fter toil, giving new vigor or anima- acquiring crude control, and (3) in adjusting 
For the young child there should be no itself, promoting better methods of working 


( for strictly recreational occupation but energy. To aid in the life promoting process best 
nly creative occupation. Where children conditions for growth should be supplied in the 
under eight engage in labor as in the beet direction in which a child is growing and there 
sugar fields such question might be asked. But should be no repression of normal activity. In 
as the power for the building up of life is sapped the directions in which a child is strengthening, 
in such situations there is nothing to recreate; activity should be encouraged but no strain im- 
strength and energy are not permitted the initial posed as over-exercise brings fatigue and exhaus- 
development. tion, weakening instead of strengthening. In the 

Before eight years of age the most important directions in which a child is developing, occasions 


hase of life is the increasing of vitality. A child should be presented which would stimulate the 
‘ c s c J . * a a. 
should be permitted to engage in joyous free refinement of control. 

activity not only for the purpose of enriching his The time is 500 short to do more than to — 
life but in order to arouse an interest in gest what growing, strengthening and developing 
such occupation and a desire to continue it. A physically, mentally and socially should occur in 
1 i. % . ° « > oT > > re ele” rear 70e > 
tion should be laid at this age for the for- the period of life before eight years Of age. Phe 
mation of the habits which will later prove the activity which permits right physical growth and 
fn eneweull also helps in strengthening the muscles that are 

or recreation. 5S dS 
— toughening their fibres are such as large body, 
pics discussed at this Congress have dealt - e ' ; > : 
. as arm and leg movements in a free space, lung ex- 
erent phases of recreational activity, gettig Re “ee? rae ar Se 
' ; . ies pansion in the fresh air, tissue invigoration in the 
excursions, athletics, cramatics, dancing, ; . + ee . . 
; - sunshine. Such activities help as wading in the 
ga handwork, music, literature, art. It is : t roll; ae 
; ; ‘a water, running and rolling on the grass, digging in 
me forms which constitute creative life ay Rest 5 gts: 
ome : the sand or earth, pushing or pulling toys, tossing 
oung child. The same materials enter ; ee : 
DP VBP siete : bean bags or balls, moving body swiftly without 
developing of the child’s power to live a Be , : : : ; 
; ; body weight being sustained by legs as on slide, 
uit in order to be creatively employed . aa er . : , 
s Setoe 1 seesaw, kiddie car, climbing on trees, fences, jun- 
must be stimulated by some desire of ’ ' 
a ey nN. ' slegym, using large arm movements with tools as 
oO find new ways tor interpreting or com- a ' = 
} hammer, saw, crayon, brush, and using finger 


movements which do not require much accuracy 
give t t Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, . - . 7 
{ as In use Of scissors, 
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As the sense, motor and language centers of 
the brain are growing most rapidly at this period, 
the conditions should be supplied which permit 
sense, motor and language activity. The plays 
suggested above would aid, as would the handling 
of objects, observing of animal and human activi- 
ties, talking about experiences and pictures, listen- 
ing to the conversation of others. The mind is 
strengthening in its power to hold an idea long 
enough to consider means for its expression and 
to give it a somewhat permanent form. Attention 
and perseverance are increasing in power. Op- 
portunities should be supplied for a child to form 
purposes and to carry them out. 

During this period a child grows socially and 
strengthens social bonds. At first the family sup- 
plies the needed conditions and encouragement. 
Towards the latter part of the period the child 
needs for the growth of his personality, contact 
with a group of equals with similar interests and 
powers. In order to strengthen his relationship 
with others, he must not only associate with them 
but act with them upon the basis of mutual 
desires, 

Some phases he above activities are ready 
for a finer type of control, for organization. This 
is usually stimulated by contact with results of 
activity of a slightly more developed type. Physi- 

11 


cal activity will be regulated to conform to 


rhythmic musi Listening to stories and the 
effort to retell them will promote the controlling 
of thought and bringing it into an ordered se- 
quence. Dramatization will lead to the controlling 
of word and action. Games call for rules govern- 
ing the association with playmates. 

to be guarded against, both 
Physical exer- 
too vigorous for the heart is not 


There are d ingers 
repression and overstimulation. 
cise must not be 
strong. It must be free movement rather than 
athletics. For this same reason there should be 
no games requiring endurance. Such activities as 
roller skating over-exercise the growing leg parts. 
Occupations demanding prolonged attention be- 
come tasks, not creative activity. Games involving 
contest of group against group require too much 
self control. 

The proportion ( 


various forms of activity has not been considered. 


f the time to be allotted to the 


It must vary with the age of the child. In the 


earliest years the child’s main business is growth 
but gradually energy turns towards strengthening 
and then towards development. This change 
would necessitate a change in the best forms for 


creative activity although the whole period is pri- 





marily one for growth and this should be con- 
sidered as of greatest importance. Such ac ivity 
as is stimulated must not only provide for t! en- 
riching of the child’s present life but be accom- 
panied with such pleasure that interest will be 
aroused in these forms and a desire developed to 
repeat them. 

Adequate creative life for this period involves 
nearly all the time spared from necessary eating 
and sleeping. <A little child’s life should be so 
permeated with the joy of living that even the 
simple duties and tasks which ought to be required 
before eight years of age will be done in a creative 


spirit. —_ 


For the Boy Eight to Twelve, Twelve to 


Seventeen, Seventeen to Twenty-five 
By 
LorNE BARCLAY 


Vice-President, the Children’s Foundation, 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


This morning I feel not exactly humble, but 
fearful of this crowd, this audience with so much 
authority and wisdom. It is presumptuous fora 
person like myself to come forward and discuss 
a subject that runs almost from here to Timbuc- 
too: What Constitutes an Adequate Recreation 
Life for the Boy Eight to Twelve, Twelve t 
Seventeen, Seventeen to Twenty-five. 1 wish | 
could have been given him up to a hundred, and 
then perhaps general statements would have been 
the thing that we would have had. 

Now, then, in answer to the question, what con- 
stitutes an adequate recreation life for the boys 
of these various ages—well, I don’t know! First, 
I don’t know what would be adequate, and | doubt 
if there is anyone among the lowbrows or the 
highbrows in this august audience who reall) 
knows what is adequacy in play life. Certainly, 
with the group of from seventeen to twenty-five, 
with the very small amount of study which has 
been put upon that group, we are not well equipped 
along that line. 

From eight to twelve, I am of the opinion that 
in this country we have just started at that prob- 
lem. There are certainly some fundamental con- 
siderations that we can agree upon here, consid- 
erations which you all are acquainted with, such 
simple things as these, that there must be a place 





to 





he Rov 





here is a job for the builders of cities, 
to it that there is a place to play. 
here is another problem that I am sure 


\ | face—that there shall be a time to play. 
WI ou meet a young lad today in some of our 
American communities, and say, “Well, John, I 


would like to see you about a very important thing. 
W in | see you?” he pulls out his appoint- 

book and says, “I don’t think I can see you 
In other words the boy 
rowded schedule because of the onrush of 
lesire to educate him, with the tremendously 
program in the school, the increasingly 
program on the part of the church and the 


Sunday morning.” 


singly active program on the part of the 
nity 
ppeal I make is that we ought to relax a 
mn what we think is education, and give a 


creater opportunity from the standpoint of time, 
specially in the case of high school children, for 
the working out of some of those things which 

and well up from within themselves. | 


all of you must feel the problem, 
with high school children, of the 
hedule today. That is a problem with 

he organizations. 
her problem, especially with the boy of 
twelve, is someone to play with. 
ereat number of parents who are only 
parents to have one child. I, myself, 
being in that class. One-child families. 
; a tremendous problem in home recreation. 
t me run through these hurriedly : Something 


y with—someone to play with. Then, finally, 
someone to suggest the constructive play. Now, 
\ssociation is making and has made a tre- 


ontribution along those lines, and espe- 
the field of a place to play and in the sug- 
of what to play. Those are fundamental 
nsiderations that apply to all these groups. 

re are two or three things which, it seems to 
especially to any sort of program for 

m eight to twelve. 
anxious to see these boys have a little 
pportunity for spontaneous—what shall I 


self-directed play. America believes in 


| work. There must always be an adult 

see that nothing happens. I would like 

see a lot more of the French idea of play. Give 
boys a chance to play more by themselves. 

Boy Scout work, possibly the one big- 

x which I fought for was a chance for the 

have a Boy Scout program which would 

Scout program, rather than so much 
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emphasis upon the man and the boy. I believe 
that oftentimes there is as much good that comes 
from the association of boy with boy as there is 
from man with man. I don’t believe that all boys 
are bad. I believe they get good influence from 
one another, very constructive influence. 

The age from eight to twelve is the time for— 
what shall I call it?—the fixation of play habits. 
A lot of us who are playmakers are here because 
we established play habits in those years. As 
days go by, the opportunity for play decreases. 
The older we get, the busier we get, the less oppor- 
tunity there is for play, and unless there is estab- 
lished in those younger years play habits, we shall 
not be able to weather the competition, the stress 
and the strain that comes on in the later years of, 
say, seventeen to twenty-five. 

One other thing—that is the matter of balanced 
rations in recreation. Now, those of you who are 
directors of gymnasiums or boys’ clubs, know 
what a problem it is to get dramatics in where 
you have got a bunch of boys crazy with basket- 
ball. Basketball is a disease, it gets going and 
you hardly can control it. It is a splendid dis- 
ease, but what I would appeal for is some control 
of the thing, and see that some other things are 
slipped in, such as dramatics, music and quiet 
games, such as games involving a different type 
of intellectual effort than such a game as basket- 
ball. That is one of our problems in all of the 
physical activities. 

Now, then, just a word or two on the group 
from twelve to seventeen. There is one thing Mr. 
Mallery called my attention to, which perhaps | 
should speak about, regarding the boy of eight to 
twelve. In England and France I saw a piece of 
work being done for boys eight to twelve which I 
believe we in America ought to know a lot about. 
I believe they have hit on something mighty con- 
structive, and that is a movement which is called 
“The Wolf Cubs.” They have hundreds of thou- 
sands, especially in England, of boys under twelve 
who are in small, sort of half-organized groups, 
with a certain amount of romantic terminology 
and romantic ideas in it—loosely organized, as it 
were—standing primarily for play. 

I believe in this country we can do well to make 
a study of how that material can be used. I think 
its name ought to be changed and I think its em- 
phasis ought to be changed. I want to see the 
boy from eight to twelve tied up in his recreation, 
aside from his playground work—I want to see 
his organized work tied up with the home. And 
I believe that out of this group here could grow 
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a group which would lay out suggestions for folks 
to use with the boy from eight to twelve, which 
could be geared around the home, especially with 
that half of our boys who have fairly ‘decent 
homes. Of course, in the case of the other half 
we shall have to do other things. 


Now, then, the boy from twelve to seventeen— 
the group with whom I have had most to do. The 
elements which ought to enter into recreation are 
the life, the recreation life of that boy, and those 
things which will answer the appetites, the urges, 
within him. The things which he would like to 
have are the things that we see now on all hands 
with these many ys’ programs that we have. 
Possibly as good an illustration as any is the pro- 
gram of the Boy Scouts. Most of these programs 
lie along the vet ime lines. ‘Take the outdoor 
work; take the camping movement, which is de- 
veloping to a point of tremendous value, from the 
standpoint of satisfaction as far as the boy is con- 
cerned in the field of recreation. Camping is pos- 
sibly the most sat ving thing to the boy of any 
sort of activity he can get into, because 
it appeals to his imagination. There is romance, 
adventure and all that sort of thing in it. 

One of the finest things in America, as you size 
this nation up with other nations, is the splendid 
growth in athlet yr] \nd now we are wit- 
nessing the splendid purification of the thing, get- 
ting down to ways of making athletic competition 
constructive character-building. That is coming 
very fast in our schools. 

[ don’t like to refer to English and Brown, that 
is, to mention their names, but I shall mention 
Brown. He told me of some mighty interesting 
things going on in Chicago, from the standpoint 
of new technique in the administration of athletic 
competition. The development of ideals should 
be a part of every recreational system. 

And here is this other thing which is so im- 
portant, I think, with the boy of from twelve to 
seventeen. I had the experience years ago, in the 
early days of the Madison Square Boys’ Club in 
New York, of starting out, ignorantly, stupidly, to 
have some plays hat was a great many years 
ago, but those pl have kept on, year in and 
year out, and some of them have been done mighty 
well. With that 1 yf from twelve to seventeen 
there is a tremend ministry with the right 
sort of drama wot ith the right sort of plays 


and work in that field 

In the last fifteen years in America we have had 
a splendid development in these fields, especially 
in the field of the programs for boys eight to six- 


teen—not so much with the older and not so iijuch 
with the younger. We have had.a splendi de- fF 
velopment from the standpoint of activities and in 
the development of methods of how to get actiyj- 
ties done. And if I may do a little advei 


here, 1 would suggest that all of you get Chirlie 
Smith’s book Games and Recreational M eth f 


Teaching as possibly the newest contributi 


this matter of ways of putting over activiti: 

Another tremendous contribution is the facilj- 
ties that have been provided—the community cen- 
ter development ; the new type of school building; 
the increase in the number of parks, play spaces, 
camping facilities. In the last fifteen years ther 
has been a tremendous development along those 
lines and already a lot of intelligence has been 
mobilized in that sort of thing—leadership, not 
much, but leadership. 

Your group here—it is a great thing to have a 
group of people like this, who know what they 
are doing by virtue of having been trained. \Ve 
are going to get a lot more of that sort of thing. 
And possibly most important of all is th 
that the dear public is getting to the point where 
they appreciate the value of recreational life, the 
value of a time for it, the value of a place {or it, 
nore than ever before. And they also value pay- 
ing us to attend to that and to see that it is taken 
care of. 

Here is another thing: We are organizing for 
this recreational life. There are so many of the 
movements today that it is tremendous what 1s 
being done—public playgrounds; Boy Scouts; 
Girl Scouts; Camp Fire Girls—all these lines of 
work. It is mighty stimulating to one who is 
easily intoxicated by the progress in the line h 
is interested in. 

But now listen. The next fifteen years are 
years in which we, as experts in this field, want 
to study our situation and a lot more about the 
results which come from these activities. What 
happens after these things go on? We want to 
study the children and study the adults with whom 
we have to do. The Children’s Foundatior 
organization dedicated to that purpose. Th 
ume—The Child: His Nature and His N: 
which we brought out, is one which you will 
useful in that field of study of the problen 
herent in the individual child, in the individua 
boy and in the individual adult. 

And so, as you go out, I hope you will go 
more studious and interested to study your p! 
lems by concentrated intelligence rather than 
which we so often use—concentrated ignor 
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he Girl, Eight to Twelve, Twelve to 


Seventeen, Seventeen to Twenty-five 


rested tor the 


\re vou a spectator ? 


By 
ErA BETZNER 
New York City 
up a Saturday Evening Post this week 
page devoted to a breakfast food, and 


I 
If you are, then 
ld up by eating this breakfast food.” 


ing to plan, I believe, in the future, 
is of that tendency toward being a spec- 
count Someone said that the 


If that 
movie and the radio and the Ford 


was spectatoritis. 


disease 


uur great spectators’ galleries, are all 
disease, and they are particularly 
symptoms to the adults and to the chil- 
reation only that it shall fur- 
the spare time. 

isn’t enough, as we have 
recreation must call on the 
whol His mental, 
id emotional life must all be 
will be evidenced in the 
r than in just the physical 


individual. 


one or the other, as we used to 
that in the study which has 

future, we are going to 
iow the activity may be developed so 
basis for a happy life. For 
ig of energy springs from 


just as happiness comes 


[ believe, should be based, as our 
life—should 
in the individual—and 


id, on renewal of 
newal of life 
1 © “ 7 > 

ne, not through just “spectating, 
being an onlooker, but by requir- 


itor to achieve renewal of life 
\nd this renewal, I believe, can 
hrough the increased appreciations, 
ual, and increased creative activ- 


anual; that is, if a girl is 


movies, then we going to 


are 
preciations for the movies as to 
utes a good movie ; what makes a good 
the stage setting; 
of the actors. How is 
By doing it through crea- 


the costumes: 


ne techniaue 
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tive activity, and that creative activity which shall 
carry back into the social relationships of the in- 
dividual. It does now. ‘The girl sees the movie 
actress with her eyebrows all pulled out and the 
color on her cheeks. That is her relationship with 
the people in the movies, which seems to be suc- 
cessful in the movies. So she thinks, “Why not 
use that in life?” 

In re-creating that interest the girl is 
She is not going to be 
told by the leader, “This is not the way and that 


to find out for herself. 


is not the way.”” She is going to find out for her- 
self why this is not the way and that is not the 
way. She is going to recreate the interest by 


doing things herself, through dramatics 
through social opportunities, parties, where these 
methods are tested. Of course, she will test them 
and she will arrange her own course of behavior 
on that basis. 

Our program tests, if we are dealing with a 
group of girls, no matter what their age, might 


come, I think, under five classes. The first one, 
of course, is that it should be vitally interesting 
and they must have a good time doing it. The 
next is that it should not be contrary to the rules 
of health, age and endurance, and when we come 
to large groups, ventilation and sanitation are all 
of importance, when we plan at a desk for out 
Third, there must be opportunities 
think 


program. 
provided where both sexes take part. | 
that too often organizations and people dealing 
with girls alone or boys alone, act as if there were 
only one sex in the world and plan their activities 
on that basis. 

There must also be opportunities provided for 
the old and young to enjoy recreation together. 
We must provide, during our program series, op- 
portunities for this participation with different 
age groups. 


\nd last, the individual capacities must be de- 


veloped. Another dangerous symptom “spec 
tatoritis” is our dealing with large groups all the 
time, dealing with large numbers and keeping 
them hurrying from one thing to another. We 


fail to develop the individual capacities which 
are so essential to the enjoyment of life later on. 
You take a girl who has gone through school and 
through a large camp and gone to the movies with 
large groups and played basketball with large 
goes out 


into industrial or professional life, that she is quite 


groups—she gets the feeling, when she 
alone and she doesn’t know how to relate herself 
to her community after that. And that is an im- 
portant consideration in developing our program. 
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Now, regarding the method of the program it- 
self. I like to compare that with the development 
of a plot—the beginning, a development, a climax 
and a conclusion. The beginning would occur, 
in this particular section of the country, in Octo- 
ber and end in June. We would have a definite 
beginning which would be based on the predom- 
inating necessities of that particular group of girls 
we were working with. If they had been camp- 
ing, then when we began there would be some 
relation in that beginning event to the camping 
experience of those girls, definitely related to 
their interest and experience which had just gone 
before, carried over into the beginning of the 
winter program, where the interest is projected 
again. 

If it is the movies, perhaps the end will be a 
pageant or a play, and that will be the big em- 
phasis. But just as in the play, there are acts 
leading up to that, and there is room for other 
activities leading up to the climax. For instance, 
I was asked to provide the expression for the 
predominating interest for a large group of girls 
in a recreational program. There were other 
things planned, such as basketball and swimming 
classes which involved such climaxes as a field 
meet, some time in the year, a bazaar, some time 
in the year, where they were going to sell, for the 


good of the community, the articles that they were 
making and turn the money over to some worthy 
cause. Then they had a Christmas party and 
various other things like that. The predominat- 
ing interest, they said, was boys and dancing, and 
they wanted that predominating interest re-created 
through the program, with a definite climax at 
the end of the year toward which they would 
begin working at the beginning. So that was the 
big plan. And then in the acts, so to speak, lead- 
ing up to this climax, there were various types of 
expression which were planned for during the 


year. 
That expression was evolved through an oper- 
I s 
etta. It was to be given in the springtime. The 


theme of the operetta was definitely love and 
springtime. It offered opportunities for a delight- 
ful discussion among the girls themselves and 
between the girls and the leaders who were work- 
ing on it. They didn’t say, ‘We are going to 
have a discussion now on love and springtime 
in relation to our lives.” What they said was, 
“What are you doing in the operetta?” You all 
know the technique of developing that interest 
that way. 

Then the theme of love and springtime was de- 





veloped through folk dances and folk songs, }e- 
cause the plot was laid in other countries. nq 
the folk dances were so simple that they could 
use them in their dance programs. I have heard 
some people say, “They won’t do it.” But they 
will do it. The steps were simple enough t sive 
the girls an opportunity to teach the boys some. 
thing which they were vitally interested in—this 
little step which goes into such and such a dance 
in the operetta—“Do you know the music?” 
“This is the song.” Then they would ask the or- 
chestra to play the song and they would teach 
the step and use it in relation to the dances in the 
operetta. What we have done there is to increase 
appreciation in relation to dancing, not only in this 
country but other countries, and to use that for 
creative activity in relation to the life of the girl 

The predominating interest of the group is 
adapted to whatever program methods we use, 
and we use art, music, drama, color play, out- 
doors and indoors, always with variety and con- 
trast. For instance, if it is camping out-of-doors 
that is the predominating interest of the group, 
we carry it over indoors. We have an indoor 
camping party. We bring the outdoors indoors. 
The element of contrast, which in comedy and 
tragedy on the stage is so important, we use con- 
sciously in developing our programs. Our pro- 
gram might be athletics, hiking, or any of the 
things mentioned. The events are not so 
important. The technic of the playmaker in con- 
ducting hikes, directing athletics, leading music, 
is very essential to him, but more essential to the 
individual with whom you are working is that that 
individual in later life shall know how to adapt 
herself to the environment in which she is living, 
so that she shall have an increased appreciation of 
the world in which she is living, which may be 
evolved through nature study or dramatics or any 
of the things which give opportunity for creative 
individual expression. 

I see I have only gotten up to seventeen. For 
seventeen to twenty-five, the recreatoin must be 
planned to supplement the vocational life of the 
individual, and it must partake of both activity 
and repose. It must establish a rhythm between 
these. If the vocational life of the individual 
is tense using of the muscles, then the play life 
should be prepared to enable that individual to 
relax through either creative activity or through 
appreciation, through taking part in a movie or 
going to see a movie, and knowing why she en- 
joys the movie. 

In our future programs we are not going to 
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galleries with people just waving their 
exercise. We are going to have the peo- 
‘ing not only in the field of athletics, but 
the other fields—music, drama, color or 
Ve are going to have a development of the 
tions and encouragement for creative ac- 
relation to these appreciations. 


For Young Men and Women 
By 
JoHN BRADFORD 
Secretary, Playground and Recreation 
ociation of America 


merely throw out here suggestions for 
thinking, because what would consti- 
adequate recreation program for any 

up remains in the remote future. 
yutstanding thing I want to bring to your 
ttention concerning the period of, we'll say, from 
enty-two to twenty-five or twenty-seven, is the 
it that is the mating period. We have 
forgotten that in most of our institu- 
ns. It is the mating period and practically all 
thinking of both the young man and the 
woman during this period is about the 
ex. There are times when they think about 
ework, the possibility of providing a home 
ngs of that kind, but in the main they are 


ibout each other. So many of our in- 


stitutions have tried to isolate the young man and 

ng woman and made no provision for their 

¢ together But that being the mating 

per uu cannot think of a program that does 
consideration their association. 

N heir association in this particular period 

led toward isolation. Courting has been 

isolate \Ve have rather made fun of this period. 

ing men and women have met on the 

street corner because of the fact that a great many 

lomes are inadequate, or in automobiles out on 

some roadway, or off by themselves. This very 

important period, when they need to consider 

themselves in relation to a social background, has 

been overlooked. And, of course, we have reaped 


have sown. 
gram must consider letting the girl see 


(he young man up against a social background of 
t] ung men, and letting the young man see 
the ig woman up against a background of a 


other young women. 
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Take my own courting days. (1 like to be 
severely practical.) In my wife’s family there 
were ten children, and when all of the girls had 
their fellows at home, and all of the fellows had 
their girls there, many a Sunday night twenty- 
four of us sat around the family table for supper. 
Then we young fellows washed the dishes. But 
the thing that I want to bring out is that my wife 
had a chance to size me up against a background 
of other fellows. And why she picked me | have 
never been able to decide! And I had the oppor- 
tunity to size her up against the other background. 
And you know why I took her when I got the 
chance! 

And there you have it—a normal, wholesome 
association in this period, primarily in the family 
circle. But when the family circle consisted of 
one room with a Murphy and a kitchenette, the 
Lord help young folks. 

Homes are inadequate then, physically inade- 
quate in some cases. And where they are not 
physically inadequate, in a great many homes of 
wealth, there is a lack of understanding which 
drives the young people out. 

Then in America there is a misunderstanding 
of the foreign-speaking young man and young 
woman, brought up in countries where the stand- 
ards are a little different. Fathers, particularly, 
do not understand the needs of the growing girl 
of foreign extraction in this country. We knew 
of one girl in a group with which we were work- 
ing who kept money back out of her wages. She 
worked overtime and saved the money to buy a 
fine dress, hid it in a box in the yard and then lied 
to get out, took it to a friend’s house, put it on, 
went to a dancehall, changed to her old clothes 
and came home with the excuse that she had been 
working overtime. Lack of understanding is 
accountable for that. 

The desire for happiness is common to both the 
young man and the young woman. That is why 
they get into trouble in so many ways; not that 
they want to do wrong, but that they desire hap- 
piness. Why does a girl want to run off in an 
automobile with a young man? Because she 
craves the joy of riding in a car, craves the hap- 
piness that comes from getting out into the coun- 
try. There is no desire for immorality. It is the 
desire for happiness, the desire for adventure. 

Girls are demanding more of young men to- 
day. Girls are better educated, in the main, than 
the boys. The girl stays in school longer. And 
the girl now is trusting herself out into the field 
of adventure. Last winter I was staying in one 
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of the hotels in a southern city and I| got chatting 
with the girl who waited on me. I discovered 
that she can farm in Michigan and had 
left becauss tion, inadequate social and 


recreational next year she was going 


to Key West, vear after that to Califor- 
nia. The desit r adventure and the ability to 
take care of makes her demand more of 


the young ssociates with her. 
Another pe 


quate means 


economic problem—inade- 
ymplete recreational program 
at this tim ust make some provision for 
the desires needs of these young folks 


who have limit eans lherefore, there is the 


necessity lopment of municipal facili- 
ties. 
I remembet croup of factory girls with 


whom we worl \fter we had their program 


started, with the aid of the Young Women’s 
Christian Asso n secretary, one of them came 
to us and said, “Could we have a social affair 
some night with our ‘fellers’?”’ We said, “Yes, 


of course.” So we hired a hall and they invited 


their “fellers” to come. I wish you could have 
seen the “‘fellers.” We appointed a committee to 


make out the program and they had a nice time. 


We had other meetings, and then the “fellers” 
came around and said, “Gee, you guys are all 


right. You kt we want to go to right places 


with our girls, but we ain’t got the price, so what 
is a feller going to do?” 

There is a problem for you, and there are tens 
of thousand se people in your cities, with 
inadequate means and limited facilities, wanting 
to come togethe: a wholesome environment, 
under proper leadership, if you will give them a 


chance. At heart they are sound. But we must 
provide the opportunity 

[ remember a group that came from the well- 
to-do class that we brought together in a dramatic 


club and developed such a high state of efficiency 
iperior to any of the traveling 
At the end of 
ne of them married and they 


that they were 
companies that came to that city. 
three years every 
had found their partners in that group. They are 
still our correspondents and our friends. There 
was a case of opportunity, through dramatics, for 
self-expressio1 
Then there are opportunities through a church 
program. In one church we inaugurated the 
after-church meeting for young people, because 
we discovered they were going to the movies and 
to the theatre after church. So the leaders were 


wise enough to have a little social hour where 


they could chat together. They furnished the op- 
portunity. Then they had picnics together. ey 
arranged the opportunity to go out on Saturday 
afternoons in groups of that kind, with some of 
the young married set, who were acceptable, ; 
along. Get that—‘“acceptable.” So many oi us, 
when we get to be my age think we are acceptable 
as leaders of young folks. The leadership ‘he, 
understand and will accept is that of the younger 
married group. Now, some folks, of course, with 
gray hair are young. Some of the youngest jolks 
I know are past eighty, and some of the oldest 
folks I know are under twenty-five. 

The possibilities, through dramatics, through 
social recreation, are very important, and also th 
opportunity through social recreation in churches 
and in other organizations to come together. 

I remember in one Young Men’s Christian \s- 
sociation on Sunday night after church, we had 
a sing for young people. They came fron 
over the city, four, five, six or seven hundred 
They would rather come there and sing than go t 
the theatre or dance hall or some place else. We 
provided the sympathetic leadership, and_ the) 
came in by the hundreds. 

Then there is the getting out into the open coun- 
try together. You know, | rather have an idea 
that we can trust young people. Some folks think 
we can’t, but I believe we can. There is a big 
possibility for supplying the opportunity for them 
to go out in large groups. On one or two Sun- 
day mornings in New York I got up, went into th 
subway and then over the 129th Street ferry wit! 
a crowd of young folks. I couldn’t tell them apart 
in these days of bobbed-hair and knickerbockers. 
But there they were, going with their ukeleles 
in great crowds to Jersey. There was no adult 
leadership with them as we think of it. But the 
leadership was there, and it was all right. I went 
with them and didn’t get thrown out. I just lis- 
tened in and got talking with them and made 
friends. They were having a fine time, a whole- 
some time, and the finest kind of association in 
large groups that way for the future which they 
have to face. 

We should not overlook in our system the pos- 
sibility of training leaders from among the young 
people themselves to lead young people, because, 
after all, what we are trying to do is to lay the 
foundation of future homes of a little different 
type, perhaps, a more understanding type than we 
have today. And we can do that by providing 
this opportunity for normal, wholesome associa- 


tion, and mixing groups together, thinking 1 
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leveloping a moral, physical and spiritual 


and the type of leadership necessary, 


tself. without so much of the so-called 


nal paid type of leadership. 


\ ¢ 


1 


If we do 
we shall be farther ahead. 


For the Middle-Aged 
By 

BERT K. FRETWELL, PH.D. 

ichers College, New York 


had the seven ages of man and woman 


ery admirably here. And now you see 


upon the tree and the rest of it that 
ndell Holmes wrote of. We are living 


yf the particular age we come to 


the de luxe edition of middle age. 


vel \nd I have a notion that Holmes 


nsiderable degree of the idea essentially 


[ should live to be the last leaf upon 

them smile at the old forsaken bough 
because the point here is essentially 
nental attitude when you get into 


should have, following my friend, 
ner—would be: “Out of the rolling 
to the walk; out of the grandstand 

* ‘That is absolutely essential for 
hey get into middle age. If those 
ive already spoken will get the 
all the things you have told them 
ll be no necessity for being in the 


the grandparents’ age. 


rse, when we train a child about what 


when he is old he will not depart 


But we have a few middle-aged in other 


we need recreation for. But when 
are now young sweep into that grand 

us fruition called middle age, there will 
for the group I represent to do. This 
nal to me. I am enormously inter- 


wing how I am going to preserve the 


fe getting on to middle age. 


iny of you need that middle age? Now, 
ung in the feet and we stay young in the 
vitally, we do get old. The heart, lungs 
tion system get old. It isn’t in the 
legs or the head that we get old; but 
ige we get old in the middle. 


d of exercise is necessary which shall 


exercise the vital organs of the individual—vigor- 
ous exercise of a particular type. When | get 
old enough to need golf, that will probably come 
on. If | were sufficiently prosperous—I might 
But I can’t do that 
and | can’t play very much golf; a little tennis and 


take up horseback riding. 


handball helps. 

We need to get into our minds somehow that 
you don’t have to go somewhere to get recrea- 
tion. You are carrying recreation around with 
you. You have got it. 

[ got into North Philadelphia this morning. 
When we got to Philadelphia we had some time. 
There was a chance to go out and walk up and 
down in the sunshine. I was the only bird on 
that particular bough that was flitting about. All 
the others were sitting down, thinking of the glo 
ries of Atlantic City. Russell Sage had a good 
idea when he said that you had to get your joy 
out of your job. That depends, first, on mental 
attitude and, next, on getting the exercise. Never 
ride if you are able to walk. Never be disgraced 
by rolling in a wheel chair. Get into the exercise 
and stick at it. I haven’t got money enough to 
go away very long. But I grab every minute | 
can to get exercise of that kind and let my legs 
carry me about. 

But in this question of exercise, the mental 
attitude must go along with it in the direction of 
zest. That is all I can say about that. I would 
say the same thing for emotional zest in middle 
age—the ability to get “kick,” if you want to call 
it that, enjoyment out of a new situation of some 
kind. We should see that we do not fall into a rut 
which is so comfortable to go along in. We must 
have new emotional experiences. If anybody 
could have ridden from New York here this morn- 
ing and seen the glory that Moses saw in the 
flaming bush, that must have been an emotional 
enlightenment for everybody who had a chance to 
look out and see it. You can see that whenever 
you want to see it. 

The Frenchman had some idea of the essential 
rightness of things when he said that man must 
be eternally intoxicated with work, ambition, en- 
thusiasm. We are old when we no longer have 
the ability to be interested in something new. 

Therefore, in the recreational field, I recom- 
mend to all of my age that they learn some new 
games, that they do something they haven’t done 
before. Everybody that teaches ought to always 
be studying with somebody who can lick the life 
out of him in the specialty which he is studying. 
That gives us the humble attitude we need. 





















































































































































































If you do that h the younger ones, get them 


sufficiently proficient in some particular activity 
so that, with a fair degree of mastery, they can 
continue that activity in middle age, there is a 
chance that it will persist. 

Now that activity that Mr. Bradford spoke to 
you so admirably about could very well be con- 
tinued in middle age, if you are lucky, as he says 
he was. ‘That activity one can continue on to 
middle age. But I was thinking of this: I can’t 
[ don’t think anybody 
would want me to play baseball with him any 


play football any more. 


more. But I have got to have some kind of indi- 
vidual activity. It may be swimming, tennis, golf 
or something in that particular field. But for me, 
and I believe for about ninety-eight per cent. of 
erandest old recreation in the 


ie Mr. Bradford men- 


the people, the 
world, outside of the ot 
tioned, is hiking 
I should like 
hiking in their 


see this whole group go hiking, 
minds as well as with their feet. 
Then we can walk into new scenes, new places, 
with the camp at the end of the hike and the 
bacon on the sti perhaps, over on the Pali- 
sades. My courtship was carried on in the Pali- 
sades, and I intend to carry it on there again as 


soon as my nursery gets old enough. 


The Boys of South Manchester “Get 
Busy.”—Two ski jumps and two ski runways 


are the sum total two hundred hours of work 
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on the part of Boy Scout Troop No. 6 of South 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

The project was made possible by the coopera- 
tion of twelve property owners who have per- 
mitted the boys to use land easily accessible to the 
thousands of young people of primary and gram- 
mar school age. Lumber was donated by two 
local merchants ; all other supplies were purchiased 
from Scout funds. A number of fathers helped 
on several Saturday afternoons, but by far the 
greater part of the work was done by the boys 
themselves, and they are very proud of their ac- 
complishment. 

First comes the ski slide plane for children from 
six to ten years of age. The ground is a gradual 
incline and the children will be out of the way of 
people using the steeper slides. 

The ski jump for experts comes next. The 
100-foot runway begins at an elevated platform 
and extends to a take-off five feet above tl 
bankment level. With plenty of land for the 
getaway, a jumper can continue for several hun- 


le em- 


dred yards after he makes his leap. 

3ut the boys who are just beginning to jump 
on skis have not been forgotten. The arrange- 
ment for the secondary jump for the less experi- 
enced is similar to the big jump, except that the 
starting platform has only a five-foot elevation 
and the take-off is not so high. 

There is still a fourth runway for those who 
cannot jump but who want the enjoyment of 
being out-of-doors in winter. 





wistfully, remarks : 


There is much in that sober view. 


until it can grow real thoughts. 


who can say 








TIME IS OF THE ESSENCE OF WISDOM 


Looking off where Boise hills roll up to meet the sky, the Idaho “Statesman,” perhaps a bit 


Our day is a day of fleeting vision, not because we lack men with capacity to think 
and to dream, but because these men turn from one concern to another hurriedly, like 
a woman hunting in a catalogue for something that is not there, so that their capacities 
are never used, and their capabilities never developed. 
Many of us moderns skim our own souls exactly as 
we surface-use our mines, fields, and forests. It takes time to build and deepen one’s mental soil 
People have to lay themselves into a chosen trade or calling 
or office until both heights and breadths are known. Otherwise they never get the living joy of 
doing their own best work. The rich variety of our present world is the trouble and temptation. 
So many things clutch at one’s sight and choice that even threescore years and ten seem all too 
short. Resist that scatteration impulse if you would have strength for accomplishment. Alert- 
ness is not the whole armor of success. The enduring rewards and achievements still go to those 
“This one thing I know and do.” 





—Collier’s, December 8, 1923 
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leration is a national organization 

brought into being a little more than 

year ago to meet a universally felt need, and an 
ly serious situation, 

brought in its wake a newly aroused 

terest in girls’ athletics. In all parts of the coun- 

vas a rapid development in this field— 

- trained leaders in sufficient numbers 

to cope with the situation. Girls’ groups began 

ithletic activities under whatever lead- 

ership they could find, and it was not long before 

mai lesirable and even dangerous tendencies 

begar levelop for lack of sound guidance and 

Gu ictivities were being conducted in many 

f not in most, exactly as those for men 

with no regard for the physical differ- 

special problems involved. Their ath- 

re being commercialized and exploited 

meets and contests, often under extreme- 

physical and moral conditions. More 


interest and effort in girls’ work tended 


4 given at Recreation 


Congress, Atlantic City, Octo- 





“a- By 
oe LILLIAN SCHOEDLER 
n- 
W it Secretary, Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation 
‘ped lt ng of this whole question of girls and to center itself in spectacular championship per- 
- won nd their athletic and recreative life, I find formances by “star” athletes or special teams, to 
“7 back constantly to references to the the almost complete neglect of the opportunities 
ac- Wot Division of the National Amateur due to the less skilled or unskilled masses which, 
leration. To many of you, that name after all, were the ones especially in need of the 
- othing—perhaps pardonably so! For benefits to be derived from exercise and recrea- 
er all, a comparatively young organi- tion. 
our work makes the same rapid It was not long before the concern over these 
a ming years that it has made before and other conditions on the part of thinking men 
ho ebrated even its first birthday, I am sure and women caused a nation-wide demand not only 
— iled explanations won’t be necessary for concerted efforts to check these undesirable 
rg er. At the moment, however, they are! trends, but also for setting up nationally stand- 
4 making one, partly because to know ards and plans and an organization which would 
al men’s Division—its principles, its build positively along right directions for the 
the resources it has for giving help athletic and physical life of the girls and women 
im i part of the equipment of every group of the nation. 
ise working in girls’ athletics; and partly because so In the spring of 1923, this anxiety finally found 
pa many people here have asked me if, in speaking,| crystallization in an important Conference on 
" ke a fuller statement about what we are, Athletics and Physical Recreation for Women and 
a we are doing. Girls, held in Washington under the leadership of 
, Che Women’s Division of the National Amateur Mrs. Herbert Hoover, under the auspices of the 
Vn 


National Amateur Athletic Federation, and at- 
tended by more than 200 leaders in physical edu- 
cation and athletics for women and girls from all 
parts of the country. 

One of the outcomes of this conference was the 
creation of the Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, as a national feder- 
ation of all groups interested in problems of girls’ 
and women’s physical activities, to assume sane, 
intelligent leadership in the field of their athletics 
and physical recreation, so that these might serve 
not only their obvious purposes of recreation, and 
wholesome recreation, but also as a definitely edu- 
cational and constructive force in building up in 
our girls qualities of character and citizenship, 
and above all, health. The 
Women’s Division was to work jointly with the 
men in the Federation on all questions which con- 
cerned both girls and boys and men and women, 
but under its own executive committee of women, 


sound national 


and its own executive secretary, it was to be an 
absolutely independent organization on all mat- 
ters concerning girls and women. Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover became chairman of the Women’s Divi- 
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cutive committee were elected 
wn leaders as Miss Blanche M. 


sion, and to 


such nationally 


Trilling, Dr. J. Anna Norris, Miss Helen Mc- 
Kinstry, Miss Agnes R. Wayman, Miss Helen 
Frost, Miss Ethel Perrin and Miss Louise French. 
AIMS OF THE We v’s Division, N. A. A. F. 

In addition to creating the Women’s Division, 
this Washington Conference formulated a set of 
resolutions which embodied the ideals toward 
which it was sirable to strive in girls’ and 
women’s athletics—ideals which were to be the 
basis of the work of the new Women’s Division. 

In the first place, whatever the new organiza- 
tion did, was to be constructive—was to have as 
its aim the advancement of the girl, and not the 
advancement of the sport; was to develop the 
sport for the girl, not the girl for the sport. 
Moreover, it was to be built up from the point 


of view of git women as girls and women, 


with their sp needs and conditions always in 
mind, not merely mimicking or imitating for 
] 


girls, work and standards which had been devel- 


oped for boy S 


and men to meet an entirely differ- 
ent set of needs and physical equipment. 

In the second place, it was to seek to develop 
and always keep the play spirit in athletics—to 
make athletics a recreation, and not a business; 
a means, not an end; to emphasize the love of the 
game and playing, rather than the importance of 
winning. 

In the third place—and this should really be the 
first place—it was to work toward a Democracy in 
athletics in wi there would be an opportunity 
for healthgiving recreation in interesting form for 
every girl and woman in the country, no matter 
what her degree of skill. This is a subject on 
which I can speak with real feeling and convic- 
tion. I only wish that there were time for details. 
For in college I was one of the very “star ath- 
letes” against whom, like a reclaimed Salvation 
Army drunkard, I am now preaching. I know 
from personal experience the evils of the system 
which is interested only in stars and ’varsity teams. 
In my own college, also, as a result of a later 
complete reorganization in the physical education 
department, I have seen what can be accomplished 
through a plan for universal interest and partici- 
pation. If only everyone could know this particu- 
lar situation as I do, few further arguments would 
be needed in favor of giving as full a chance for 
participation and development to the girl who is 
a “dub” as to the girl who is a so-called “natural 
born” athlete 
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The Women’s Division was also to work to ward 
protecting girls’ sports from commercializ itioy 
and exploitation. That again is a subject to which 
hours might be given. But one would only need 
to see one of the public “meets” which are )eing 
held in New York in Madison Square Garden, 
for example, to realize what is involved; or 
know that in a Western city athletics for girls 
are already so distorted that girls are being hired 
for their jobs by industrial plants solely on their 
ability to play basket-ball, and are being threat- 
ened with dismissal if they have anything 
with a woman’s organization there which is trying 
to clean up some of the bad conditions which sur- 
round the tournaments in which these teams play, 

The Women’s Division was also to lh 7 
working toward the development of greater num- 
bers of well-trained leaders, especially women 
leaders. It was to try to center girls’ athletic ac- 
tivities as much as possible in the hands of women 
(trained women, of course), especially in the work 
which involved the direct contact with girls, either 
in teaching or coaching. It was to establish and 
insure adequate health safeguards for girls’ physi- 
cal work, trying to build up a sane national atti- 
tude in regard to participation in activity during 
the menstrual period, trying to prevent overstrain, 
to make provision for adequate physical examina- 
tions and follow-up examinations. It was to lead 
a national campaign against undesirable publicity 
for girls’ athletics, against improper and immod- 
est athletic costumes, against unqualified and un- 
desirable officials, against the offering of prizes 
of intrinsic value for the harmful effects they 
could have on the motivation of participants in 
athletic competitions ; and against certain types of 
competition for women which were being fostered 

It is a pity to have to glide over all of these 
points so quickly and briefly, without being able 
to drive home some of them a bit more forcibly 
through illustrations from experiences, and an ex- 
planation of the background and conditions which 
led to the decisions, but I think that you can get 
some feeling from even this scant outline of t! 
broad, sane, educational ideals which lie behind 
the work which the Women’s Division is doing 

The Women’s Division was to have one other 
function in addition to those I have already 
named, in that it was also to be a great national 
clearing-house for scientifically worked out infor- 
mation of all kinds regarding girls’ and women’s 
athletics and physical activities. 

All of these purposes and ideals were first na- 
tionally framed in April, 1923. In November of 














r, the Women’s Division opened its offices, 
creat was the country-wide interest in and 
or response to the newly expressed ideals that within 
ths, even before there had been any organ- 
publicity campaign, the 
s Division found itself with a list of co- 
organizations which included the lead- 
’s colleges and universities in all parts 
untry; a host of well-known private 
high and normal schools; public school 
such cities as Philadelphia, Washing- 
Des Moines, Los Angeles, Spring- 

ns field, Grand Rapids, Atlanta, St. Paul; state 
r physical education in California, Con- 


8 embership or 


Missouri, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Vi ia and West Virginia; the leading schools 


| education in the United States, and in 





such national organizations as the Girl 

Camp Fire Girls, Jewish Welfare Board, National 
Girls’ Clubs, Camp Directors’ Associa- 

C. A. C, W., Girls’ Friendly Society, Na- 
Directors of Physical Edu- 
Colleges and Universities, 


™ S ung Women’s Christian Association, 


Women 

Child Health Association, and others. 

Such organizations as the American Physical 

\ssociation and the Playground and 

ion are also on the list of co- 

nizations through their membership 
mateur Athletic Federation. 


COMMITTEES AT WorRK 
\Vomen’s Division is working along 
lines. It has, for example, a com- 
ests for Motor and Organic 
eport Physical Achieve- 
ind Il’omen has already 
hese tests (purchasable for 25c) 
| all-around activity, re- 
‘nt, and can serve not 
idual and group measure- 
oward which girls may 
sing their ability—and even as a 
These tests, frankly im- 
ir beginnings, are laying 
testing of girls of all ages 
" is, and the Women’s Division 
a ; te beyond words in the fact that it is 
g the help of the Russell Sage Foun- 
peration of Mr. Hanmer 


udying and tabulating the 


formulating outlines of 


SI tivities adapted to various 
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kinds of groups, based on the different conditions 
of need, age and environment, existing within 
those groups, so that if a girls’ club hasn’t ade- 
quate leadership, for example, and wants to know 
what kinds of things it can do, it can get from 
our organization a program suggestion that will 
be safe for the girls of its particular age and feasi- 
ble in view of its particular equipment and re- 
sources. This committee is working out not only 
possible lists of activities from which organiza- 
tions or groups may choose their programs and 
the standards for their selection, but also recom- 
mendations for their organization and conduct 

\ third committee, which is composed largely 
of medical women who are also physical educa- 
tors, is investigating problems concerned with 
girls’ and women’s athletic activities and their 
relation to women’s health, physical limitations 
and physiological functions. One of their first 
tasks will be the much needed one of drawing 
forms for both ideal and minimum physical exam- 
inations for girls of different ages which shoul! 
be required before participation in physical activ- 
ity of various sorts, and forms also for follow- 
up examinations. This committee will also try 
if possible, to reach conclusions on the question 
of certain athletic events and games for girls, like 
shot-putting and broad-jumping, about whose 
physical value for girls there is at present much 
doubt. 

There is so much more that I could tell you 
about the Women’s Division, and the interesting 


things it is doing and planning, and 


it has already achieved, but time flies—and I want 
to use the few moments that are left in trying 1 
live up—or down—I don’t know whic! 
subject as it was assigned to me on the printed 
program 

Now of course the biggest thing 
sround leaders can do in the field of girls’ 

nd the very most fundamental on S - 
| Y ( eals il d S andards ( 
Division about which I have been tellir 
to build toward those. The natior ; 

nd Recreation Association of A 
clared its full support of these pri t 
vill mye little toward national 
1 nal growth, as I think yo r 
unless every playground group and 
cround leader in the country will get behind these 


standards also, and help to put 
at work in their local situations. You 
printed statement of these ideals at the headquar- 


ters of the Women’s Division of the ! % 
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at 1 East 1041 New York City. I for one 


will guarantee that if you strive conscientiously 
to put these standards into application in your 
group or o1 layground, you won't be look- 
ing for al ( I some time to come— 
or wondering u can do. You will find 
yourself wit ob your hands, but the 
results will n effort worth while, I know. 
Pr VIGOROUS GIRL 

I attended t 1ual meeting last week of the 

Recreation | ion of Westchester County. 


One of th ich impressed me there in the 


clear, splendid 1 rt which Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
its chairman, 1 is the fact that the Commis- 
sion was bri ack into popularity some of 
the old it have either gone out of 
style, or have unable to compete with the 
more strenuot esent-day games like basket- 
ball, baseball tennis. It made me realize all 
over again tl tterence in the intensity with 
which girls 1 into vigorous sport, as against 
a period of tet more years ago; and also how 
little provisio nparatively, there is of inter- 
esting events resent-day athletic and recrea- 
tional progran the girl who isn’t up to the 


level of the ave modern girl in strength and 


endurance and wer. One thing that I think 
playground leaders can do is to make more gener- 
ous allowance programs for girls—and 
boys, too, for tl natter—of this type. And for 
such a purpos ere is rich material in some of 
these older gan vhich, with very little trouble, 
could be revi | made popular. Westchester 
County is revivi quet. Why not? And why 
not croquet 1 ments as well as basket-ball 
tournaments 11 r playground? 

Quoits example. They can be 


played indo they require a small space, 
and certainly ensive equipment. If horse- 
shoe pitching « egain its popularity, and take 
its place on prog , why not quoits? 


Deck shuffleb unother old game wonder- 


fully adapt 1 yground use, both in and out 
of doors. Tol if you have as much trouble 
as a friend in New York had in finding the rules, 
you won't play [t seems incredible, but in all 


of New York ¢ 
of the rules, and finally got them from the Captain 
of the S.S. “Olympic,” who wrote them out for 


he could not find a single copy 


her himself! I am sure, however, that we can get 
copies for any who are interested in having them. 
Clock golf is another 


one college whicl 


I know of 
for a roof game, although 


sood game. 


it can be played indoors just as well in this modi- 
fied form if no outdoor space and necessary 
The girls use a 


a 


ground attention are available. 
wooden or rubber puck instead of a ball, and hit it 
into a circle instead of a hole—and work wu) un- 
believable enthusiasm in their competition. 
Archery is another sport coming back into its 
own, if the programs of some of the women’s col- 
leges are any indication. And there is an even 
more simple and inexpensive version of arcliery, 





which is lots of fun, which consists in thr 
darts against a target. 

Ping pong, too often thought of merely as a 
parlor pastime, can offer wonderful opportuni- 
ties for exercise, and lends itself so readily 


11 
i} 


tournament purposes. Men and women alike 


have taken it up again with much enthusiasm in an 
industrial concern in Toronto, with an unbeliey- 
able number of teams competing in a company 
tournament. 

And then, like deck shuffleboard, there is an- 
other shipboard game, little known as yet in this 
country, admirably suited for playground use 
Tenikoit. How many of you have ever played 
it? Ring tennis is another name for it. It is a 
great game for a small space, and wonderful 
exercise of a moderate, not too violent kind—a 
game which has in it elements of tennis, handball, 
volley-ball and quoits—but isn’t altogether like any 
of them! It is played on a court 18’x40’, which 
has a net stretched high across the center, almost 
like a volley-ball net, and it is played with a hollow 
rubber quoit. The quoit is served from a tennis- 
like position over the net, and the game consists 
of directly catching and returning it. The scoring 
plan is not unlike that in handball. Two or four 
people can play, indoors or out, and can develo 
a remarkable degree of skill. Like handball, the 
game should be played ambidexterously, and there 
is great opportunity in it for clever work through 
quick catching, long reaching, keen placing, and 
for training in agility and dexterity. I am not 
certain that either the equipment or the rules can 
be purchased over here. I think they come from 
England. But all that is needed is a volley ball 
net or some other narrow light net which can be 
stretched between two uprights (high jump stand- 
ards or posts will do), and a chalked floor or 
playing space, simple to mark. At Barnard Col- 
lege, where the game is being adopted with great 
success, an ordinary rope quoit is used instead of 
a rubber one—the kind which has a wire on the in- 
side. The rules for playing are very simple, and 


(Concluded on page 648) 











The Energies of Girls’ 


By 


ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS 


Educational Secretary, Girl Scouts, Ine. 


OLD-FASHIONED OUTLETS CLOSED 


m James’s great essay on “The Energies 
en,” published nearly eighteen years ago, 
ut how meagerly most of us draw upon 
ilable supplies of energy and what new 
of vigor, effectiveness, and happiness 
vhen we rise to higher energy levels under 
emergency, faith, or artistic creation. 
h today may be called the Day of the 
think it is safe to say that we still know 
ss of the energies of girls—how to set them 
how to direct them—than we do of the 
We have here an almost un- 


es t DOYS 


territory calling for exploration and con- 


us, I suspect, pause to consider 

the channels into which girls 

eir energies are now stopped up forever 

many of the new channels have been de- 
ied for purposes of exploitation. 


stance, the passing of the old-fash- 
ifficing home, which it is a common- 


Like have 
easy to idealize it and to forget its 
s and its frequently harsh and arbitrary 


But at its best it undeniably 


most things that 


iment 


iuthority 
the girls who grew up within it oppor- 
for sharing in the activities of a small 
aking things of everyday use from 
for knowing and using natural re- 
x developing “faculty” and initiative, 
nd imagination, which no home in coun- 
can now provide. 
contrast between the home of today and 
me of day-before-yesterday as a place for 
employment of the energies of girls has 
ught concretely to my attention through 
that for the past twelve years I have lived 
yf each year in a New England hill- 
] 


rmhouse which has remained practically 


ince it was built about a hundred and 
0 \t the head of the back stairs 


Atlantic 


the Eleventh Recreation Congress, 
Meeting 


October 18. 1924, hefore the Section 
Life for Girls 


stand two bins in which the wool was kept to be 
carded, spun and woven during the long winters 
In the kitchen is the original great fireplace and the 
brick oven; in the shed loft 1 found the “slice” or 
long-handled shovel by means of which the loaves 
were taken in and out and the “‘teazle” with which 
the wool was combed. Water still comes from the 
spring in the pasture, wood from the farm wood- 
lot, and it is easy to reconstruct in imagination 
the days when the family or neighborhood group 
manufactured everything that they used, and cele- 
brated together the completion of important un- 
dertakings. 

Today, my neighbors in similar old houses 
have torn out the huge center chimney with its 
four or five fireplaces, and have made the space 
into a bedroom or pantry. 
putting pipeless furnaces ordered from Sears- 


In its place they are 


Roebuck. They buy canned goods and mail-order 
clothes, and even use margarine instead of butter, 
sending all their milk to the great distributors in 
time for 
vegetable gardens save of the simplest sort. They 
nearly all have automobiles, and the boys and 
girls run over to adjacent towns in the evenings 
for dances and the movies. 
in the country they pick hundreds of quarts of 
blueberries for the commission merchants, strip 
for the 


Boston. Few of them can afford the 


Even when they are 


the wooded hillsides of ferns and laurel 
florists, and trap all small furry things for the col- 


lectors of pelts. 


New OUTLETS THROUGH EXPLOITATION AND 


PASSIVE RECREATION 


[If life in the country has thus ceased to pro- 
vide its own wholesome and adequate outlets for 
the energies of girls and has become hardly more 
than an economic and recreational parasite upon 
the town, how much more violently does the city 
slam doors in the face of the eagernesses of youth. 

Most seriously of all do we need to reflect upon 
the enormous scale on which the energies of girls 
are exploited today and the extent to which they 
are being consumed by “thrills” instead of being 
developed through valid experiences. 
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640 THE ENERGIES OF GIRLS 


Take, for ex le, the matter of national ad- 
vertising of toilet articles and cosmetics, in which 
every appeal to a girl’s vanity and love 
of display. “Keep that schoolgirl complexion” is 
the most harm f its many “slogans.” I know 
of a great advertising agency which was ap- 


proached by ufacturer of a certain brand 


of manicure ons with the proposal that 


they organize Better Fingernails” campaign 
throughout the public schools. And who can 


measure the waste and misdirection of the ener- 
gies of girls ari from the widely advertised 
“Beauty Contests” in the interests of a certain 
facial clay? 1 id girls to think that they can 


manipulate life t igh the passive artificialities 


of personal app ce is to exploit a natural in- 
terest in the cruelest way. Similarly, the commer- 
cial exhibition n competitive sports, such 
as swimming me¢ sheer exploitation. 


The greatest arraignment of the motion picture, 


whether its itter be food, bad or in- 


different—or perha ne should say its greatest 


justification, in obvious gap in mod- 


ern life—is that stitutes passive and make- 
believe experi r real experiences and sub- 
stitutes them i1 rhly exaggerated and over- 
stimulating form. One of the ablest normal school 


principals in th ry told me the other day that 


the chief inter twelve-year-old daughter 
was collecting graphs of motion-picture 
actors and act of which she already pos- 
sessed one hundrs fifty, and that there was 


about their marital and 


little she coul re 
other adventur e photographs were given 


to patrons by m-picture houses of the 


town 
The same sor no may be said of the mass 


of newspapers magazines and to a growing 


extent of ras isting. All the inventions 


of the modern wv playing upon our young 


people a stead im of sensational material, 
highly charged isgestion and emotion. 
Over-STIM RITTERING THE ENERGIES 
(7IR 
To arouse et! that are not related to our 
purposes and ou! nduct we have known since 


the days of Will lames to be dangerous to 


character and p nality fo fritter and warp 
the energies of hrough this highly-colored 


and multitudir timulation is a calamitous 


waste and exploitat to substitute the unreal 


is a sure way to exhaust 


for the real in experience 


and unfit girls for responsibilities and satis- 








factions of adult life; to make “thrills” an e: 





themselves instead of the accompaniments of 
moments and the signs of successful achievement 


is to turn the whole evolution of human n 
topsy-turvy. 


ire 
President Comstock of Radcliffe 
said a wise thing in a recent number of 5S, 
and Society: “Somehow the idealism which js 
based upon ignorance of reality must be converted 
into the idealism which can bear the impact of 
reality.” Girls have generous stores of idealism, 
but they are pitifully ready to squander it on what- 
ever is presented, and there are plenty of people 
who are capitalizing their ardor and inexperience 
on a wholesale scale. 

What can we do, we people represented at this 
Recreation Congress, to counteract these wastes 


and exploitations of the energies of girls? \Vhat 


substitutions and compensations can we provide? 

What are we providing ? 

WuatT Per Cent ARE REACHED BY WHOLEsoM! 
ACTIVITIES? 

The Federal Census of 1920 shows over ten 
million girls between the ages of ten and _ nine- 
teen ; five or six millions between ten and fifteen. 
Roughly, one in every ten people is a human being 
approaching or leaving girlhood ; one in twenty is 
a girl under fifteen and over ten. Subject to cor- 
rection from my fellow-speaker, Mr. Scott of the 
Camp Fire Girls, and from the representatives of 
other organizations working with girls of these 
ages, I am ready to hazard an estimate that all 
of us together do not touch more than ten per 
cent. of the total number. In fact, I believe that 
this estimate is generous. Two years ago, the 
Education Department of the Girl Scouts made 
a survey of our troops in the state of New York 
with special reference to the size of the com- 
munities in which they were to be found. We 
were gratified to discover that we had 21,000 Gir! 
Scouts in the state, but our complacency was 


short-lived when we realized that this number rep- 
resented a little under two per cent. of the New 
York State girls of Scout age. 

I am personally inclined to believe that the new 
Pioneer Youth Movement just launched by organ- 
ized labor shows that we of the older organiza- 
tions working with boys and girls have not accom- 
plished all that we might have accomplished. For 
my part, I welcome them to a field that still so 
sorely needs cultivation, and am sure that we shall 
learn from them as they have undoubtedly learned 
from us and will continue to learn. 

Even now, we might as well frankly admit that 
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not make the appeal made by boys to the 


| the pockets of the public and of legis- 


| spite of the fact that most people wishing 


\ 


children ask for a golden-haired, blue- 
rirl. School and community provi- 


> 4 


physical education and recreation for girls 
far behind that for boys. It is only recently 
nizations like the Rotary, Kiwanis, and 


which have long fostered group 
boys, have been coming to see that 
their effort is wasted if they do not at the 


] } 
iLuDS, 


ne foster parallel work with girls. Al- 


wever, they have in many places become 
friends of Girl Scouting and its sister 


} We Neep to KNow apouT GIRLS? 


whatever our good intentions, we are 


beginnings of an unprejudiced and 


yf the psychology of growing 


what we have is derived at sec- 
out-dated studies of boy psychol- 
mised by all sorts of sentimentalli- 
We have still before us the 
r so far as may be what is the 


Wavs 


ind social inheritance from 

of inherent organic and 

ifferences between girls and boys. 

here is a steadily growing recogni- 

that the likenesses are greater 

and that the world of the 

calls for men and women who 

y as human beings in as many 

ies and satisfactions as possible. 

1m inclined to think that we 

cirls in life and literature 

hin and dubious generaliza- 

what I mean are the careful 

hlem Children issued last 

Child Guidance Clinic, or 

iges of Childhood. With 

we have found discussion 

rtrayed in current and 

te starting-point. Last 

uscript a brief treatment of 

iddle Adolescence by Mary 

girls and boys between 

ich seemed to me on the 

and satisfactory non- 
found. 

questions that we need 


Last 


, essential differences between 
age boys and the “clique,” 


“bunch” or “crowd” of teen-age girls? f so, 
what ? 

(2) What are the various levels of physical 
endurance among girls as compared with boys? 
How may they be determined? 

(3) What are the limits and requirements of 
their emotional control as compared with that of 
boys? 

(4) What are their capacities for objective 
thinking and constructive effort ? 
be most effectively released and trained? 

(5) What are the most effective ways of help- 
ing them to become group-minded, good team- 


How may these 


workers and therefore good winners and losers ? 
Modern life is giving us abundant chances to 
observe the “young of the species” of both sexes 
under the limelight and with approximately equal 
opportunities and dangers. In order to help them 
understandingly and creatively, we need to know 
just what they are facing, to look toward tomor- 
row rather than toward yesterday, and to realize 
that it is an injustice for the 
seek to 
standards and experiences ready-made upon the 
At best, 
assist girls and boys to select their own expe- 


generation 


which has arrived to impose its 


generation which is arriving. we can only 
riences, and if we are wise, we will do this indi- 
rectly so far as we can. “Hands off” is a wise 
rule for all of us, since we are so prone to try to 
make people good in our own way rather than in 
their own way. Character and personality of real 
fibre grow through meeting and dealing with cer- 
tain types of situation, not through being provided 
with short-cuts and maxims. 


Wuat Kinp or Woman Are WE AIMING 


Yet for those of us who are engaged in the 
enterprise of conserving rather than wasting or 
exploiting the energies of girls, there are certain 
patterns for the woman of tomorrow that we shall 
do well to set before ourselves. 

1) She should be a good citizen, not 
the formal sense of voting at stated 
the real sense of keeping a watchf 
the affairs of her town, her state, her 
the world and steadily trying to 
r places for human beings to live in. 

(2) She should be equipped to do some kind 

paid work, not only because she should have 

her life to earn 
her own living but also because in no other way 
can she so well learn the place of productive work 
minds and needs of 


in modern life and the 


workers. 
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in a small ¢g 


since the sn 
through whicl 


(4) She 
cor yperative 
the larger g1 
creasingly 

(5) She 
of the mode 
longer en 
and disch 
munity and 
irbitrary f 

(6) She 
friend and 
with thet 
worker, pla 

(7) Whet 
sible membe 
CIVIC contril 
herself 
effectively 


resourceful 
both as an 1 
ern life and 
tions and 
play. 


GIRL Si 


The pi 
best and 
wards achie 
have in mi 
ert Badet 
my opinio1 
and he 
only metl 
and imagin 
mechani 
imperfect] 
ing insight, 
of setting fi 
fully, jo 

The cet 
which all 
tem and 
our troops 
or patr 
tinuing ide 
their own 


“court of 
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| 


now how to work effectively 
ind to stand by group decisions, 
increasingly the unit 
ffairs are managed. 
ld know how to work fairly and 
men in both the smaller and 
ce the conduct of affairs is in- 


nterprise of men and women. 


be a real maker and builder 
that it is no 


self-sufficing but a receiving 


erstanding 


ition in relation to the com- 
cooperative rather than an 
yvernment. 

| , intellice ’ 1 intar Ya 

Ye an intelligent and intorme¢ 
children, whether she deals 


ir as teacher, librarian, social 


a paid worker or a respon- 
usehold, she should make her 
is a volunteer and should train 


f volunteer work 


torm ( 


evelop in herself and in others 
ways of using leisure time, 
agal of mod- 
means of deepening the satisfac- 
the quality of both work and 


e against the pressure 


OnE MEANS TOWARD THESE 


ork with girls which I know 
» in heartily as a means to- 
me of the ends which we all 
Sir Rob- 


creative genius, in 


the Girl Scouts. 
howed real 
sing the methods of Scouting; 
ie first to admit that they are 
ilways to be used with flexibility 


ind never to be imposed as 
il ways of doing things. Still 


t I venture to assert with a grow- 
re trying to use Scouting as a way 
energies of girls and using them 

| effectively. 

f Scouting, the pivot around 
wings, is that of the patrol sys- 
honor, whereby we divide 

ty or thirty into smaller groups 
ix or eight girls, having a con- 
choosing a leader from among 
ber who represents them on the 


or executive committee of the 





troop, with the leader, usually a young womay 
who must be at least twenty-one years of ave, as 
chairman. If she is a wise leader, she keeps her 
self in the background as much as possible, throy 
ing upon her girls a progressive responsibiliiy {o, 
group plans and group decisions. In their jatro| 
meetings, the girls have a chance to make individ. 
ual or group suggestions 
their leader to the court of honor for considera 
tion. 
The patrols afford endless opportuniti 


which are carried }y 


group competitions through games, song 
Scout skills, and the effort is constantly made t 
lead them through these to the larger idea 
group cooperations. Scouting for both boys an 
girls is not infrequently criticised for making t 
But here again, it seems 
a wise practical psycholog 
These boys and girls are just emerging from the 


much use of competition. 
to me to exemplify 


individual competitiveness and acquisitiveness 

later childhood, are in the first urge of group | 

alties and group prides. Working for the patr 
gives these interests outlets and directions and 
at the same time leads them on to more social uses 
through the cooperation of the several patrols it 
some undertaking for the common good, with a 
practical allotment of responsibility. 
as I see it, should begin with group competitions 


ocouting 


it should never leave a boy or girl with the idea 
that competition, whether individual or group, is 
the thing to be most admired. Sharing, not wir- 
ning, is the idea at the heart of true Scouting. 


SCOUTING AND THE OvutT-oF-Doors 


Girl Scouting, like all other programs of work 
with girls of which I have knowledge, makes 
much of group life and activities out of doors 
On this account, we are sometimes accused by t! 
uninformed of making girls into tomboys. This 
does not unduly distress us, since a girl misses 
something who is not a bit of a tomboy beiweent! 
ages of ten and fourteen. But, as you all recog 
nize, the encouragement among girls of Scout ag 
of a love of out of doors, 
of out of doors, 


themselves out of 


an insight into the ways 
and an ability to take care 

doors and to share in out 

door activities rests upon a far more fundame! 

principle than that. Modern invention, moder! 
machinery, and above all, modern city life a! 
its standards imposed even upon the country ha 
cut our boys and girls off from their age-lon 
inheritance of 
things to meet simple needs. For uncounted 


discovering and using sim 


(Continued on page 659) 











Recreational Activities for Girls— 
- Other than Physical’ 





iTT< 
vid By 
der: Lester F. Scort 
National Executive Camp Fire Girls 
nay discussion of recreational activities for whether it is good fun, and this to my mind is 
> ’ 
9 yecomes necessary to classify in order the cardinal test of any form of recreation— 
A ‘ . . “s . . . . mae . 
may discuss. My subject has been limited whether the girls enjoy it, whether they like to do 
‘Recreational Activities for Girls, other than it—for if they do not like to do it no amount of 
¢ Physical.” | am going to interpret this arbitrarily persuasion or directive leadership on the part of 
seems yp : ; 
nae is meaning “other than organized physical activ- adults is going to keep them at it. 
: *’ such as sports or any activities which tall 
nt ! | Ke By-PropucTs OF THE HIikt! 
under the general name of Athletics. 
Css . . - . 
lt was suggested to me in the preparation ot Organization, and very careful organization, 
this talk that at the past two sessions of the Rec- must enter into group recreation of all sorts, 
il ° . . 
reation Congress, we have spent considerable time whether physical or otherwise. We have sur- 
a issing the things which girls should not do. rounded all athletic sports with complicated rules 
re has been brought out again and again that there which year by year tend to become more and more 
oe is a danger in overstressing the physical side of complicated, but there must be a minimum of 
eae tivities, that the element of competition in rules, and at least a minimum of planning if we 
outing S ’ ‘ . : 1 , 
48 vhich the attention was concentrated on winning are to derive all the best possible results trom 
ve lead to dangerous results. therefore that I even such a simple activity as taking a walk. Per- 
e ide ee § S Fesuns, } te 
levote some of my time in talking about sonally, I used to take long. tramps, long betore 
oup, d 5 depp esscsage , 
a the things that girls could do, not only the word “Hike” entered the vocabulary of Amer- 
yt wine ~ girls , : 
vere permitted to do by the laws of health and ica, but, frankly, I have never yet taken a walk 
ting. . aa s a c . c ‘ c - : * 
but that the y wi tuld take great jOV in doing. merely to cover distance or reach a certain point 
S ery much fear that what I have to say will within a certain specified time for the sole purpose 
_ re the form of a catalogue with illus- of covering that distance, and derived any great 
n than a psychological discussion of what benefit from it. If it is purely a question of re- 
ih e , . . . > = a 
doors it is proper for girls to do and what it is not ducing weight in order to fit oneself for strenuous 
by ti pl for girls to do, for the longer that I am athletic exercise such as football, it is possible to 
This nnected with programs for girls and boys, the do it very much more rapidly than by walking, 
ol harder I find becomes the ability to define just but if one walks and looks and feels, not only 
om vhat and what is not, proper. with the hands but with the feet as well, and 
_ lone ago 9 friend of mine was discussing listens, one is bound to go home at lenoth with 
reco? g ago : g ; : 
ut ag i tl neighbor, who, by the way, had never stores of impressions and memories and new 
pee iI t up any children, some of the difficulties knowledge that one certainly did not have on 
are vhich a mother of a family meets in rearing that starting out. 
ut and the neighbor said, “It seems to me Not long ago in a description or a vol 
nel ple; the thing is right or it is wrong, and tain person, the author had this to say—that by pe 
1 that is the end of it.” “walked as though her feet hurt her, as they did. 
7 seems to me in selecting various types I know of nothing which is more conducive to 
ition. that we have to consider a creat unhappiness than sore feet on a walk, and they 
1 1¢ ' +h- 7 7 : - ° re s - 7 c 4 N y ) 7S] « 
oe-long in whether a thing is right or whether are so totally unnecessary. Not only the physical 
simp! t is wrong. First of all, we have to consider anguish entailed at the time but the bitter mem- 
ot ories of that walk last for so long a time after- 


Recreation Cc ss, Atlantic City, October ; ary 
I oyngress, Atlar City, ¢ eC wards that one has to wait for a long period to 
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persuade himself that walking or hiking is at all 
worth while 

It seems to me that no recreational activity 
deserves the name unless the game spirit or the 
spirit of play enters into it, and unless it pro- 
isting benefits than are ap- 
parent at the time. Take, for example, a planned 
hike such as so many thousands of girls and boys 
rough the year. It requires, of 


duces much mort 


are taking all 
course, as I said before, a minimum of organiza- 
tion ; the objective point should be chosen, though 
it is not always selected before the start; the 
kind of food to be taken along and its preparation 
should be indicated; the kind of fire to be built, 
which is a corollary of the kind of food to be 
taken; the type of country to be traversed is to 
be considered. The fact that it is a group ex- 
perience, and not the experience of individuals, 
must also be considered. If “a chain is as strong 
’a group of hikers can proceed 
just as rapidly as the natural speed of its slowest 
member. The faculties of observation of every 


as its weakest link,’ 


member of the group can be inestimably cultivated 
on just such a simple hike. What do the girls 
see as they go alot How do they tell about what 
they have seen? What do these things remind 
them of? Here is the opportunity for absorbing 
a knowledge of nature at first hand. 


| 


CHE STAR GAZING GROUP 


this, let us consider the over- 
tar gazing groups” that the 


As an example 
night hike of th 
girls at all of Camp Fire camps throughout 
the country are encouraged to take, when they 
leave the base camp and proceed to some observa- 
tion point which « 


heavens. Here is t 


mands a broad sweep of the 
way it is done in one camp. 


Consulting a star map, the various planets and 
S 


constellations aré ited after darkness falls. 


The names of these constellations suggest, of 
course, the myt!l yy from which they sprang, 
which affords an excellent basis for storytelling 
about the camp | Second, two girls being left 
on watch, the rest to sleep, these two to be re- 
lieved at an appointed time by two others, and 
at two in the morning the whole group is again 
awake to observe the changing positions of the 
heavenly bodies. others go on watch, and so 


through the night until again in the early morning 


just before dawn the star positions are again ob- 
served, and the group returns to camp for break- 
fast. 

No girl can pass through an experience of this 


sort, if the group is properly led, without having 


indelibly impressed on her memory and ma 
part of her life experience, a knowledge oi 
infinite variety of the heavens, the motions oi 
earth, the mythological basis of the star na: 
nor can she pass through such an experience \ 
out having her imagination deeply stirred. 

It has been my personal experience, and 
reported by all of our field people, that an interest 
in nature and a knowledge of nature seems to be 
the most difficult for the group leader to impart 
to her girls. This is one method of doing it, and 
it combines a near approach to the tremendous 
forces of the universe, a knowledge of fire-build- 
ing, cooking, woodcraft, and many other things. 


New EmpuHaAsIs oN Group ACTIVITY IN 
HANDCRAFT 


While all forms of handcraft are not usually 
associated in our minds as recreation, yet nearly 
all of them naturally fall under this head—again, 
if properly directed ; and if an element of mystery 
is attached to the making of any article and the 
whole purpose of its disposition not disclosed at 
the beginning it becomes immensely attractive to 
the normal adolescent girl. Handcraft has grown 
to be so inclusive that it includes among perhaps 
one hundred other things, sewing, weaving, bas- 
ketry, jewelry making, wood-block printing, tie- 
dye work, pottery, taxidermy, wood carpentry, 
and most of the subjects which fall under the 
general head of “Manual Training.” To be con- 
sidered recreational by any normal child, the job 
must have in it more than merely making some- 
thing. It must be made for a purpose, and if 
made by a small group, it is just so much more 
attractive than a group of small articles made by 
individuals, 

We have found in our camps during the past 
few years that there has been a general breaking 


away from an interest in ordered athletics such 
as basket ball, volley ball, and other forms of 
activity, and that our leaders are getting away 
from the idea of jewelry making, sewing, and the 


type of individual manufacture which necessitates 
the girl remaining in one place for a considerable 
period of time, usually in a seated position, and 
working on one relatively small object until that 


ding 
itis 


object is completed. Such things as the bul 
of rustic furniture, the stocking of museums oF 
aquariums, the building of fire-places for the 
whole camp, construction of open shacks ind 
shelters, tree houses, bows and arrows, primitive 
cooking utensils, paddles and their decoration, 


sun dials, are receiving an increased amount 0! 
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They require continuous activity of 


the e body and not only the hands and brain. 
[hey require first of all a plan which must be 
ca uit in cooperation which is in itself the 
very best kind of team work. 

[HI HT TO LEARN To LovE ART AND NATURE 


| Lee said here at the session of the Con- 
ress twO years ago that every child had the right 
to be exposed to art and music. I would extend 
this a step beyond and say that every child has 


the right to be exposed to nature, and the younger 
the child is the better. If we wait until a girl has 
reached the age of sophistication, it is extremely 
lifficult to wean her away from those things in 


life which are highly artificial and complex and 
lmit her to the essential simplicity of the frater- 

| nature. It is extremely easy for a young 

look upon a tree or a bird or an animal 


is a friend. It is increasingly difficult as that 
ld grows older. 
So many of the sessions to be held during this 
nference have to do with various phases of rec- 


life of the children and adults of the 
mmunity other than physical, such as Home 
Recreation, Pageantry, Drama and Music, that 
pass by all of these things and concentrate here 
ther on the necessity for program and plan for 
‘type of recreation which is to be indulged in 
her by the individual or the group if we are to 


rive at anv goal. 


Is CARING FOR CHILDREN RECREATION ? 


It might be argued that caring for children 
ould not ordinarily be recognized as recreation by 
ther children a few years older. However, we 


ive found by a long experience that there is 
hing which more appeals to the girl of fourteen 
ifteen than the care of young children, pro- 
led she is given some sort of plan but is allowed 
exercise considerable ingenuity in amusing and 
he younger child. There are hundreds, 
ousands, of simple games which not 
for mental agility but are thoroughly 
joyed by girls participating in them. I am 
ntirely now from the knowledge of 
arious leaders in our own organization 


city not long ago a series of Cooks 
its were announced and the day on which they 

to fall was given. The nature of these tours 
t the time disclosed. When the girls met 
eadquarters, they found that a visit to 
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some historic spot or county or city institution 
had been arranged, but before the trip started at 
all, they were given an itinerary just as prepared 
by Cooks or other travel bureaus, containing what 
they were to see and the schedule. This, in itself, 
was intriguing, and they observed, of course, 
not only what was included in the schedule, but 
many other things as the result of these trips has 
disclosed. 


Tue UNPLANNED OFTEN INTRIGUES 


Another method of keeping girls out of doors 
and at the same time cultivating their imagination 
and their faculties of observation is known as the 
“Penny Hike” in which the leader of a group 
starting out is armed with a penny and at every 
cross roads or turning, the leader passes the penny 
to one girl after another and this girl, by the toss 
of the coin and whether it hits heads or tails up- 
permost, determines the route which the party 
shall take from that point on. In other words, 
there is no predetermined destination, and not 
only do the girls keenly enjoy not knowing just 
where they are going, but keeping track of the 
number of turns taken and the direction and 
drawing a map of the route on their return to the 
starting point has produced many amusing as well 
as instructive results. 

Instead of awarding recognition to the winner 
of a knot tying contest in the form of a prize or 
a tangible award, such winners are given the 
opportunity to take over the teaching of others 
and only those who are expert and have outdis- 
tanced the others are thus distinguished. Under 
this head also fall such old and tried friends as 
mock trials and debates, but these programs 
should always have in them an element of the 
whimsical if not the broadly humorous. For in- 
stance, not long since a group of girls was divided 
into the blondes and brunettes and were told to 
prepare a debate on bobbed hair versus long hair, 
and the girls defending the side of the long hair 
spent a great deal of their time quoting the poets 
from the classics to the moderns on feminine 
beauty based on long hair, while the bobbed hair 
advocates defended their side by setting forth 
how much more hygienic their method of hair 
dressing was. 

Thanks to the recent publication of the Manual 
on Organized Camping with its splendid bibliog- 
raphy on the basis of program making and to the 
volume “Games and Recreational Methods,” and 
to the publications of such organizations as the 
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Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls, we are no longer left without suggestions, 
entirely dependent upon ourselves for various 
methods of recreation for the adolescent. We 
have found through experience that it is perfectly 
possible to interest girls and boys in all of the 
activities of an rdered program through in- 
formed leadership 
n any longer—certainly our 
us this—that we are not at 
enuous athletic exercise any 
n drill to hold the continuous 


There is no quest 
experience has 
all dependent 
more than we are upé 


and constructive rerest ot a group of girls. 


Basketball for Girls 
sue of Child Health Dr. J. 
wr of Department of Physical 


In the Decembe 
Anna Norris, Direct 
Education for Women at the University of Min- 
nesota, discusses the Dangers in Basketball and 
suggests ways aking the game safe for girls. 
“When played rirls’ rules and under proper 
conditions,” says Dr. Norris, “basketball is adapted 
for use by the average strength and vital- 


ity, provided physically sound.” 


Dr. Norris st ts the following safeguards: 

“The game played by the official rules for 
women is suital yr the average young woman, 
provided (1 indergone a physical exam- 
ination whicl nounced her sound; (2) the 
instructor o1 h supervising practice and play 
keeps run of the physical reaction during the game 
and afterward onfines the personnel of the 
group to those v how no undue or postponed 


fatigue or sig f he embarrassment such as 


pallor, breathl ( or weakness; (3) no girl 


1 


practices or plays during the first three days of 


her menstrual period; (4) the practice periods as 
well as the game are under strict supervision so 


that the time ill be enforced and the rules 








of the game lived up to in spirit as well as letter 
(many college girls report that while in high 
school they were allowed to practice an hour or 
more at a time) ; and (5) the instructor or coach 
has been in the habit of playing by girls’ rules and 
believes in them. 

“Such a group, if free from the worry of pub- 
lic competition, should benefit by all the fine physi- 
cal and character training to which the game at 
its best contributes: organic power, a body under 
alert control, emotional balance, self-control in 
trying emergencies, poise in victory or defeat, 
self-subordination for the good of the team, co- 
operation, leadership and loyalty, and an attitude 
of innate good sportsmanship. 

“Girls’ athletics will only rise to the educational 
and recreational value of which they are capable 
when they break away from the ideal of following 
boys’ and men’s athletics. 

“Women’s basketball is not a weak, emascu- 
lated form of men’s basketball, but is a different 
game, just as indoor baseball is a different game 
from league baseball. The sooner the official 
women’s rules become universally adopted for 
girls and women, the readier will be the recog- 


nition of the desirability of basketball for women 


A Coming Convention.—The Eastern Dis- 
trict Conference of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Rochester, New 
York, April 16-18. The following individuals are 
serving on the Program Committee: Dr. Charles 
H. Keene, State Director of Health Education, 
Pennsylvania, Chairman; Miss Florence A. 
Somers, Assistant State Supervisor of Physical 
Education for Massachusetts; and Herman J]. 
Norton, Director of Health Education, Rochester, 
New York. Mr. Norton has also been appointed 
as Chairman of the Local Committee to look after 
the organization plans for the Convention. 





of 14, and t 


twenties. 


irteen of 15. 
Reports 


time and 
We cant 








d ! ort on juvenile delinquency in Georgia showed that prisoners now on the State 
prison farm and on county road gangs, include one boy of 11 years, two of 12, five of 13, thirteen 
Practically half of the entire list of more than 3,100 were in their 


ym all over the country indicate the large number of individuals in our prisons 
who are young boys and young girls, and the necessity of better training in the use of leisure 
vholesome opportunity for recreation. 

neglect to provide the opportunities for wholesome outdoor and indoor recreati 
without sooner later, as a community, paying the consequences. 
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Mrs. Milton P. Higgins 


January 9, Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, of 


rrcester, Massachusetts, died suddenly in Phila- 


while attending a series of meetings in 
taking an active part. 

’ activities throughout her long 
rvice were many and varied, and her per- 
nd power have influenced deeply a num- 

ial and civic movements. The chief 

however, was to the Parents and 

Movement, both as President for eight 

Massachusetts State branch and as 
from 1920-23 of the National Congress 
ind Teachers. Under Mrs. Higgins’ 
the membership of this group was in- 
to more than half a million. 

Higgins was a firm friend of the recrea- 
ment. Not only was she ever ready to 
| plan for her home city in Worcester, 

thought went out also to the children of 

tire country. Cheerfully and gladly she 
raising money for the Playground and 
\ssociation of America. The last 
inication received from her two days before 
ith contained the announcement that she 
king forward to visiting the Community 
Training School in Chicago at the end 


the past three years Mrs. Higgins has at- 
he Recreation Congresses and all who 


came in contact with her there remember her gra- 
cious personality, her friendliness and the keen 
enthusiasm with which she participated in all 
events of the Congress. The games and demon- 
strations, the singing, the spirit with which the 
delegates came together, were all a source of real 
joy and inspiration to her. She often expressed 
the wish that in every city of America there might 
be more social gatherings, more community cele 
brations, more music and drama, more getting to- 
gether on the part of the people from many walks 
of life, for out of it all, she felt, would come a 
finer, happier life for America. 

Up to within a few hours of her death she was 
busy and active in civic affairs. Mrs, Higgins 
herself so radiated happiness that it is impossible 
to think of her with sadness even though she has 
gone from us. 


Aiding in the Physical Edu- 
cation Program 


The New York State Congress of Mothers and 





Parent-Teacher Associations is helping to promote 
a constructive physical education program by is- 
suing a pamphlet entitled 4 Constructive Physical 
Education Program—Read—Consider—Follow. 
This interesting little pamphlet contains a sum- 
mary of the schedule and time requirements for 
physical education in New York State, a statement 
of the aims of physical education, a number of 
questions pertinent to the responsibility of citi 
zens and definite suggestions regarding the steps 
which individual Parent-Teacher Association 
groups can take to help. 

The following score card has been prepared and 
sent out: 

Score Carp 


Reported by chairman 
Equipment: 
Does school have at least 30 sq. ft. of available 
play space for each child? 
Is there suitable indoor play space? 
High School Gymnasium (size) 
Grade School Gymnasium or 
(size ) 
Sanitation: 
Is the School well 


Janitor Service Ade- 


Physical Education Program: 

A. Physical Examination. Is there physical 
Is it followed up? 

Health Inspection. 


Health Club. Have you a Health Club, or 
League, or Crusaders? 

Drill. Is two-minute drill given four times 
daily in every class?........ 
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Posture. Is ey marked on posture, 
and is good pos 
Hygienic Instr 
happily and ef 
utes a week: 
Time. Does every ild get: (a) At least 
two hours act exercise every week in 
school tim expert school instruc- 


hygiene taught 
at least twenty muin- 


(b) And three or more hours’ additional 
time in or out Choo! Hours’ .... iss 
Games. Do lren know at least one 
group game for each year of age? 
Folk Gam ry girl know at least 
one folk game for each year of age? 
Singing Gam Does every primary child 
know four singing games? 
Games, Athlet Does every grammar 
school child 1 team game twice a 
Does every adolescent pupil belong to some 
athletic team? 
Outside Acti Does every child over 
12 years of age participate in Recreation 
Club, Boy Si Campfire Girls or Girl 
Scouts, or equivalent in social activity? 
Are special recreational and corrective ac- 
tivities provided for those physically handi- 
capped pupils unable to take part in the 
regular pr 

TOTAL 

» the following marking cards: 

Not done 

Done, but 

Done fairly w 

Done well 

Perfect and agr 
Send to State Cha 


International Neighbors’ 
Festival 
Neighbors of Elizabeth, New 


International Neighbors’ 
\rmory, November 


The League 
Jersey, conduct 
Festival in the Elizabeth 
13-16. 

The occasion w cathering together of the 
many nationalities representative of the popula- 
tion of Elizabet! Delegations from various na- 
tional and religious groups gave presentations of 
songs and folk dances peculiar to their native 
lands. The beautiful and colorful costumes added 
to the spectacle 


The Armory 


nations, and under the galleries were booths dis- 


corated with flags of all 
playing the handiwork of various countries. 
Among those iting to the program of the 
Filipinos, Rus- 
Portuguese, 
Ukrainians and 


Festival were the Croatians. 
sians, Negroes, Germans, Jewish, 
Polish, Norwesg 


various American groups 


Chinese, 


In addition to the pageants, and musica! 
bers participated in by adults, a large num 
school children in costume took part in va 
folk dances, and artistic drills. Three o: 
plays were given, one a Mohammedan extrava- 
ganza, a Hindu drama and a romantic comedy by 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

Through its efforts the League of Neighbors 
aims to bring about a spirit of neighborliness 
among foreign groups. 
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(Continued from page 638) 


easily mastered. I think we can get copies of them 
also for groups wanting them. 

[ am sure that you, as well as I, can think of 
many other games which could be used in this less 
vigorous way, or adapted to these less strenuous 
purposes. And all of the games I have mentioned 
are ones which can be used by participants through 
the years after they leave the school or the play- 
ground—no mean consideration in judging of 
their recreational values. 

The Playground Association is making so much 
of this less highly organized game material avail- 
able in printed form. The Women’s Division of 
the N. A. A. F. is working to develop its use more 
widely in the girls’ and women’s field, to which 
these games are so well suited. It would take only 
a very little effort and ingenuity on the part of 
playground leaders and others to discover some 
of the possibilities, and to put them into active 
and popular use in their groups, instead of depend- 
ing so largely for their games on basket ball, for 
example, which is one of the most strenuous 
sports in which girls take part, and one which 13s, 
after all, suited to the physical capacities of only 
a comparatively small number of them. 

This problem of making more ample and inter- 


esting provision in programs for girls of lesser 


strength and lesser skill is one of the big jobs 
which all leaders of girls’ athletics are having to 
face at this moment, and it is one to which play- 
ground leaders have an especially large oppor- 
tunity to make an important contribution. It 1s, 
in fact, one of the very real pieces of work which 
they can do, and I feel sure that they will not fail 
in it. 





play to win, make sacrifice hits whenever necessary.’ 
From address by Dr. John McDowell, Secretary Presbyterian Board of National Missions. 


, 


ant that so many men in their public addresses are using recreation terms 














Near East Children Need 
Play 


report on the reconstruction of the Near 


East issued by the Near East Relief contains a 
section on the importance of play which is espe- 
cially significant, representing as it does the opin- 


. number of well-known educators: 
e purpose of education is to develop initia- 
self-reliance, insight, individuality, love of 


work, persistence, tolerance, ability to cooperate 
and numerous moral qualities such as honesty, 
sel f fair play. The means for developing 


these are school instruction, work and play. In 
point of time play takes precedence over the other 
two and throughout the early years of childhood 
is probably of equal importance with them. It is 
the one method to which the child takes instinct- 
ively and will carry on largely without adult assist- 
ance. Yet with adult guidance and training play 
can become a most important means of education. 
Especially where children live in large groups, as 
in the orphanages, where self-reliance is devel- 
oped with great difficulty and where initiative and 
individuality are at a discount, should play be 
large extent to develop qualities 
“For children who have passed through such 
harrowing experiences as these orphans, play has 
a great additional value, that they may not always 


look upon the world with fear and horror. There 
was opportunity for play given everywhere. It 
did not seem to the writer that any institution, 


with possibly one exception, developed the play 


‘tivities of the children as fully as should have 
been done. In two or three instances there were 
play experts at work, but the number of children 
was so great that the program did not seem to 
get over. On the afternoons free from shop and 
it seemed odd to see the children by hun- 
| 1 


dreds take to sewing and knitting and practically 


ne of them play. This is not the occasion to 
develop a program and I recognize the difficulty 


I 


ling with numbers, but I would strongly 


1 


urge that in many institutions a greater emphasis 
should be placed both on free play and games, 
and that a full program on these lines be worked 
out that would reach every child, and that the 
gymnastics and calisthenics which have been so 


well developed in several places be replaced in so 
possible with more of play and games. It 
is not impossible to work out a program along 
these lines even in the institutions which have 
hildren.” 


RECREATION AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
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Recreation and the Labor 
Movement 


Samuel Gompers, whose recent death is so 
widely mourned, was deeply interested in the rec- 
reation movement and in the provision of whole- 
some play for the leisure time of the worker. 
At the 1924 convention of the American [edera- 
tion of Labor held at El Paso, Texas, the follow- 
ing report was submitted by the Executive Coun- 
cil and adopted by the convention : 

“The Executive Council again desires to call 
attention to its report of last year and the resolu- 
tions adopted by the convention on the important 
subject of constructive recreation in relation to the 
needs of working people but especially in relation 
to the children of America. The report and reso- 
lutions both endorsed the Community Service of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America which is striving to aid cities and towns 
everywhere to do their full duty in respect to the 
establishment and proper administration of play- 
grounds, athletic fields and community centers for 
young and old. 

“Since the 1923 convention, eleven international 
and state labor bodies opened their convention 
doors to a speaker from that Association who 
pointed out the national need of improvements 
and extension of community recreation provisions 
and the ways in which organized labor could help. 

“The Executive Council again endorses this 
valuable movement and commends it as worthy of 
commanding the hearty cooperation of all our 
affiliated bodies. For in taking part in such work 
organized labor is recognizing the fundamental 
value of play in the right development of child 
life, physically, socially, esthetically and in its 
training for sound citizenship. Through super- 
vised recreation we can help to reduce the volume 
of disease, nervous breakdown and moral delin- 
quency in the United States, thereby in return 
cutting down the enormous cost of public care of 
the victims of these troubles. 

“In respect to the needs of the workers for 
wholesome recreation we call attention to the fact 
that so much of industry is carried on today with- 
in doors, requires the utilization of only the small 
muscles for the most part and consists of minute 
processes, all of which means that on the job the 
worker gets little sunshine and fresh air, little 
exercise of the major muscles of the body, the 
lungs and heart and that he derives meagre, if any, 
creative satisfaction from his hours of daily toil. 

“The results of all this are revealed in the mor- 
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tality statistics for the so-called degenerative dis- 


sases of heart, liver, stomach, nerves and kidneys. 
They are altogether too high, and unnecessarily so. 
“Workers must take more recreation during the 


greater leisure which they have gained through 


the shorter work da Here is their great oppor- 


tunity to conserve and increase their health, vital- 
ity, efficiency and at the same time to get more 
joy out of life. They should make use of every 


community facility that exists in their cities and 
actively aid in their extension and perfection until 


ges are served thereby.”’ 


all the people ot 


Use of Platoon Plan Rapidly Extending.— 
Nine cities have recently notified the Bureau of 


Education of the Interior Department that they 
have organized schools on the platoon or work- 


study-play plan is makes seventy-two cities 


in all in which such schools are maintained. One 
with a population of 30,000 
or more has schools conducted on this plan. Of 
the great cities of the country, Detroit has 80 
platoon schools; Philadelphia has 43; Pittsburgh, 
38; Dallas, 27; Birmingham, 23; St. Paul, 18; 
Newark and Akron, 17 each; 
and Dayton, 8. 


out of every six citi 


Sacramento, 13; 


From Barn to Clubhouse.—The boys of 
Grand Junction, Colorado, had been meeting 
during the past year in a small room in the Com- 
munity House which was proving altogether in- 
adequate to their needs. At the beginning of the 
month the boys and the director of Community 
Service, in talking over their plans together, hit 
upon the happy scheme of changing an old barn 
in back of the lot into a clubhouse to be used for 
the boys and for neighborhood 

gathered at the barn for 


club meetings for 
gatherings. The 
a number of nights and by lantern light they tore 
out the old stable and partition, cleaned up the 


rubbish and began their work of reconstruction. 





















After Forty Get a Hobby 


Dr. Lewellyn F. Barker, Professor Emeritus 
of Medicine in Johns Hopkins University and 
former physician-in-chief of Johns Hopkins f{os- 
pital in Baltimore, believes play is potent to keep 
the middle-aged man fit instead of letting old age 
win years before it has a right. Reasonable diet, 
sufficient sleep and a hobby make up Dr. Barker’s 
prescription. 

“Tt is an easy thing to tell a man ‘not to worry,’ 
but he is likely to reply with the question: ‘Hoy 
can I stop it?’ Recreation offers a means. Every 
man should have at least one or two hobbies to 
divert his mind and to relax the tension of busi- 
ness cares. Chauncey M. Depew, I am told, en- 
gaged in public speaking primarily as a hobby. 
In order to prepare his dinner speeches it was 
necessary for him completely to forget his duties 
as a railroad executive as soon as he left his office. 
He is now 90 years old. He is still serving the 
New York Central Railroad Gardening, fishing, 
an interest in art, music or books, or engaging in 
some social-welfare activity may provide a fit 
hobby for the man who would find public speak- 
ing only another source of worry. Every man 
must pick his own hobby through inclination 2» 
by a process of experimentation. 

“Play is the best kind of exercise, but the 
middle-aged man must use care in the selection 
of the games in which he indulges. Tennis is 
good exercise for the man of 40 who is content 
not to play it too strenuously, but for a man past 
40 golf is perhaps better fitted to his needs. Rid- 
ing and walking are also excellent forms of exer- 
cise. 

“Calisthenic exercises will do much toward 
keeping a man in condition, but calisthenics should 
not be overdone. Men who are past 60 will often 
find that the exercises best fitted to their needs 
are simple ones that can be performed in bed while 
under the covers and out of danger from ex- 
posure to cold. 

“But real play is the thing of which the middle- 
aged man is most in need. He should give a 
week-end or an afternoon each week to recreation. 
He will find it will pay him to take a day off now 
and then and to make semi-annual vacations 4 
regular practice—at least two weeks in the sum- 
mer and a shorter vacation in mid-winter. The 
chief object of these vacations should be to get 
into the open air and as far away as possible from 
the sights and sounds of the city and the thoughts 
of business.” 
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RUSURBAN PLAY PARK 651 


Rusurban Play Park 


Maset E, MACOMBER 


nt City Playground League of New York 


City 


ne of the oldest home and business sections 

klyn, on one of the poorest parts of Ful- 
reet, its main highway, is about an acre of 
irregular in elevation, which will in all 
probability soon be turned into a beautiful play 
park, for the 529 children who live within about 
700 feet of the site, and who have within a square 

mly two other spaces in which to play very 
small, unequipped, vacant lots. 

The irregularity of the property, which to some 
ritics made it seem unfit for a playground, has 
been utilized by the architect to make it unusually 
tractive. The general plan is as follows: 

\n old estate called “Rusurban” (country in 
ity) was divided, and the rear, or Lefferts Place 
side, has been used for apartments. The Fulton 
Street side is a grassy tree-shaded terrace, with 
1 wall eight feet high at the sidewalk edge, and 
1 broad plateau in the rear, about 20 feet wide. 

estate is about one half of the proposed play- 
ground, being 200 feet frontage on Fulton Street, 
ind 105 feet deep, which is also the depth of the 
it lot adjoining. The terrace is entered by a 

the high wall, and stone steps, which are 
| twice in the flagged walk leading to the 
he architect’s plans call for the flagging 
ind levelling of the rear plateau in pergola effect, 
vith lavatories at the end against the Gas Office 
Building at the right end ; and with rooms for staff 
fices at the other end of the pergola. This per- 
gola will be useful for daily play, games and 
lances, and also for pageants, which would have a 
splendid setting, and would be seen well from the 
street and other parts of the ground. Here, too, in 
‘ummer, might be apparatus for informal shower- 
it the children. The remainder of the estate 

lay well be kept in its present beautiful park like 
spect, with the addition of several flagged walks. 
lt is suggested that the space at the right of the 
walk be reserved for tiny tots and their 

; the part at the end to be equipped with 
swings, and some benches. The section at 

is to be used by girls, who will also play 


in the pergola. A few swings might be added to 
the girls’ side. 

The other half of the site, separated trom the 
Rusurban section by a vacant lot, is the Bearns 
estate, on the corner, extending back on the Clas- 
son Avenue side 240 feet. The part of this estate 
on Classon Avenue, including about 100 feet 
frontage on Fulton Street, is a beautiful garden 
with walks, in the center of which is a fountain. 
This garden was left by the Bearns family to be 
cared for by a florist, who has a store on the 
estate next the garden, for a ten year period, for 
the benefit of the neighborhood. This period has 
just expired. The store is in a small two-story 
brick building, in the rear of which is a green- 
house. It is felt that the garden should be kept 
just as it is for a beauty spot and place of rest. 
Plans for the store building involve its being 
turned into a little club house for children, and 
for evening use by young employed people for 
dramatic activities. Beyond this store, toward the 
Rusurban estate, is a large long green-house, ex- 
tending to the back of the lot. It is hoped that 
this green-house could be covered with a skeleton 
frame-work, with glass partitions, for winter use, 
and with an awning for warm weather. Equipped 
in this way, it would provide a splendid game and 
dance pavilion. 

3etween this long green-house and the vacant 
lot is a space, the termination of the Bearns es- 
tate, 20 feet in width—this being the width of the 
lot as well. It is planned to throw these two 20 
foot spaces together, both being at street level, and 
fence the combined space (105x40) for a boys’ 
play yard. A walk extending around the four 
sides would form a fine practice running track, 
and be useful for other forms of play; the center 
being reserved for ball games, and possibly some 
movable apparatus. At the rear of this play 
yard, the architect has suggested a tool house, 
whose use for small boys need not be explained 

3ecause the Rusurban estate was 8 feet or 10 
feet higher than the adjacent property, it was felt 
by some that its use as a playground was impos- 
sible. The architect’s plans, however, have proved 
this to be no obstacle, since it is designed to have 
a fence dividing the high from the low part, with 
a gate and steps for use when desired. A play- 
ground of this kind, with its unusual arrangement, 
has possibilities, not only for intensive useful- 
ness, but as a beauty spot in the neighborhood. 

On September twenty-sixth last, the Board of 
Estimate passed a resolution initiating proceedings 
for the acquisition of the property. 
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RECREATION CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS 


City Playground League 
Celebrates Its Sixteenth 
Birthday 


On the evening of December 17th, the City 
Playground League of New York celebrated its 
sixteenth birthda 
in the Roosevelt House at 28 East 30th Street, 
New York. There were about 125 people present. 


a birthday party given 


Those who attended were allowed to view the 
various rooms House, with its many re- 
minders of that great President who was such a 
lover of outdoor life In the auditorium of the 
top floor the League held its meeting which began 


with enthusiastic community singing under the 
leadership of Mr. Ford of the Brooklyn Chamber 


of Commerce. Then followed a short motion pic- 
ture, showing tl ife of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Miss Mabel Macomber, President of the League, 
in a fifteen minute paper outlined most interest- 
ingly the problems and accomplishments of the 
sixteen years of the League’s existence. Mrs. 
Marie Robbins, President of the Playground 
Directors’ Association, spoke of the equipment 
which a playground director should have and 
urged that playground directors be placed on an 
equal footing in salary and in other considera- 
tions with school kindergarteners. 

\ resolution offered by Miss Rogers, Vice- 
President of the Li , Was unanimously passed. 
This resolution was to the effect that a 
volunteer committee, including a kindergarten 
member, a physical education member and a civic 
affairs member, | juested to visit some of the 
best of New York playgrounds with their super- 
visors and the President of the League and draw 
up a plan which they should present to the city 
authorities with a view to bettering their own 
playgrounds, and that an effort be made to have 
the civil service authorities raise the standard of 
requirements of playground directors to include 
high school and rmal training. 

Following this the listeners were transformed 
into children by M Florence Redfield, President 
of the Readers’ Club, who in her charming man- 
ner gave a scene from Peter Pan. Then came 
games which started with the making of tissue 
paper hats which were worn by each member for 
the remainder of the evening. At the end of the 
frolic, the City Playground League Birthday Cake 
was lighted and cut and punch was served. Every- 
one made a wish—we can well imagine it was for 
the long life of the Playground League—and blew 


out her candle. Thus with a host of well-wi-hers 
the City Playground League started on its seven- 
teenth year of service. 
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Resolutions from the 
Eleventh Recreation 
Congress, Atlantic 

City, New Jersey 


October 16-21, 1924 

Ii’hereas the National Recreation Congress has 
heard with interest the official report of the re- 
cent investigation of municipal aid to music in 
this country, which shows that while 310 munici- 
palities appropriate annually nearly two million 
dollars for music, 283 other cities spend nothing 
at all for municipal music, and 

Whereas this investigation reveals a condition 
that calls for the extension of the progressive 
recognition by the city governments of the power 
of music in building citizenship and community 
morale, be it 

Resolved that it is the opinion of this Recreation 
Congress that the various municipal governments 
should, in the expansion of their recreation pro- 
grams, give increasing attention to the question of 
municipal appropriations which shall aid in meet- 
ing the city’s growing musical needs in the pro- 
viding of such activities as open-air band con- 
certs, a community orchestra, municipal organ 
recitals, a civic auditorium, community singing, 
civic opera or other musical activities which may 
be needed to enrich that city’s community life, 
and be it further 

Resolved that the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America be requested to appoint 
a committee to cooperate during the coming yeat 
with the effort to bring about more encourage- 
ment of music by the municipal governments of 
our country. 

Resolved that our enthusiastic thanks be ex- 
tended to the speakers and to all those who helped 
to make the Eleventh Recreation Congress s0 
great a success, for their messages of inspiration 
and council. 

Resolved further that the heartfelt sympathy 
of the Congress be poured out to those speakers 
who were deprived by cruel chairmen of theif 
constitutional and inalienable rights more fully 
to occupy our leisure time, if there was an) 

Resolved that the exhibits added greatly to the 
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SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA 


nal and suggestive value of the Congress 


we thank the exhibitors personally for 


re with which their exhibits were prepared 


sented. 


hal 
Lid TKS 


ant of 


thanks of the Congress be 
and staff of the 
for the way in which 


management 
l-Chalfont 
the Congress and of the delegates 
met. 
that the National Recreation Congress 
\tlantic City its deep appreciation of 
hospitality shown by its people 


relationship springing from the Congress 


ling the happy experience of the former 


held here in 1922. 


ed that the National Recreation Congress 


and appreciation to those who di- 


and participated in the dramatic demonstra- 


plays of high character and of 
Beatitudes, the inspiration 


one act 


the 


lich should result in great impetus to 


1 


ictivities in all our communities. 


hat a vote of thanks be extended to 


who led and participated in the demon- 
folk dancing, and life 


1111c10C 
MUSIC, 


gaines, 


[he National Recreation Con- 


Y tnal 


xtend thanks and appreciation to the news- 


lishing 


1 


| news agencies for their splendid help 
locally and throughout America 


mplete and sympathetic accounts of the 


e( 


tions of the Congress. 


} 
A 


station WHAR of the Seaside Hotel 
courtesy of six radio talks on Recrea- 


1 
+ 
T 


tne 


delegates to the Eleventh Recreation Con- 


} 


e 


management of 


and 18, 1924, 


October 16. 17. 


‘esolved, that the Congress hereby unani- 


xtends a vote of thanks and appreciation 
the Seaside House, the 


operator and the announcer for their kindness and 
cooperation, and 

Be it further resolved, that a vote of thanks 
be also given the Radio stations in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, .'San Francisco, Atlanta, Port- 
(Oregon), Fort Worth, Pittsburgh, and 
(New York), 


messages on the Recreation Congress. 


land 


Troy which broadcast advance 


George Eastman of Rochester, N. Y., has re- 
cently added $3,000,000 to the endowment fund 
of the Eastman School of Music. Mr. Eastman 
believes that with the increase in leisure resulting 
from shorter working hours, music will bear an 
increasingly vital part in human life. Mr. East- 
man is quoted as saying: 

“I am not a musician. I come pretty near to 
being a miserable moron, because I am unable to 
whistle a tune, to carry a tune or to remember a 
tune. 

“But I love to listen to music, and in listening 
I’ve come to think it a necessary part of life. In 
other words, for a well-rounded life one must 
Furthermore, music offers the best 
As leisure increases through 


have music. 
way of using time. 
shortening work hours the use of music becomes 
more and more necessary. There are no draw- 
backs to music. You can’t have too much of it. 
There is no residual bad effect as from over-in- 
dulgence in other things.” 

Few men have ever stated the 
human necessity for play and recreation better 
than has Mr. Eastman, and the reason has been 
that Mr. Eastman has spoken not from theory but 


from his own personal experience. 


fundamental 





COMMUNITY MUSIC 


Community Music« 


Over 150 peo ded into the section meet- 
instruction in the art of song 


monstration of home-made 


ings devoted to 
leading and to the 
musical instrument Intensive, practical and 
helpful meetings were held. 

Kenneth Clark of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music gave a lesson in song lead- 
ing in 3/4, 4/4 and 


importance of clean-cut and well-defined leader- 


+ time and emphasized the 


ship. 

Professor Dykema pointed out the value of sim- 
ple, home-made truments as a stepping stone to 
deeper, more satisfying knowledge of music and 
participation it [he possibilities which lie in 
the development of simple home orchestras were 
demonstrated by members of the conference who 
played on combs and harmonicas. The use of a 
ukelele as a foundation for simple music and as a 
was shown. 


To show how easily the harmonica may be 


socializing instrument 
mastered, a boy of about seven years of age was 
selected from the audience and taught how to blow 
single notes, chords and play simple tunes, through 
the right positiot the tongue and the proper 
holding of the instrument. 

The class in home-made instruments conducted 
by Charles C. Weidemann was one of the most 
suggestive featur the community music meet- 
ings. With a cro it saw and a pile of ordinary 
scrap lumber, Mr. Weidemann sawed sticks into 
various lengths which when tapped with a mallet 
produced different sounds. On these boards laid 
flat he played simple tunes to illustrate his point 
that there is music it everything. The mallets 
used for playing the tunes, Mr. Weidemann ex- 
plained, are made in a variety of ways. Some 
have centers of bound with string and yarn. 
In other instances lead or rubber is used for the 
center. All have handles of bamboo, smooth com- 
mon wicker or dowling 

The raising tones is effected by 


*Report 
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Congress, October 


shaving or scooping out the pieces of w 
stead of sawing them. The best results 

cured by laying the wooden pieces over 

with a felt or cloth laid on it, supported or 

end by a support similar to ordinary box 

The felt acts as sonorous insulation. 

Mr. Weidemann illustrated the principl 
string instrument by taking a stick about four 
long, nailing on it a six-inch cross stick, 
which he stretched about two-thirds up the 
stick an E guitar string. The string was str 
loosely enough to permit of two simple b: 

For the bow the best material to use is horsehair 

Another illustration of music from scraps was 
the construction of a harp from rough sticks, with 
rubber bands stretched to different tensions and 
elevated. The best effect was secured by placing 
below the harp a milk bottle partly filled with 
water. This acted as a resonator for correspond- 


ing tone. 


A first prize of $350.00 and a second prize oi 
$150.00 given by Joseph Lee will be awarded by 
judges chosen by the Committee on Publicity 
Methods in Social Work for the best one act play, 
from the standpoint of entertainment value 
importance of social message. The prize win- 
ning plays will be produced under the auspices of 
the Committee on Publicity Methods in connec- 
tion with the National Conference of Social \Vork 
in Denver in June, 1925. Honorable mention will 
be awarded such plays as may be recommended 
for it by the judges. The Committee on [ul 
licity Methods reserves the rights to produce at 
Denver any other play submitted in the contest on 
payment to the author of a royalty of $10.00. 

The final judges of the contest are Jane 
\ddams, Winchell Smith, Zona Gale, Samuel 
Eliot, Jr., Julia Lathrop. 

Manuscripts should be addressed 
s, Ind. 


Q?5 


T 
Benjamin, Baldwin Block, Indianapol 


The contest closes on February 15, 1 
nouncement of the winning play will be made 
or after April Ist. 





I feel that 
to them the trai 
duty to do so 


they are having a “good time.” 





is possible for me to render any service to my fellow men by driving hi 
ndent and vital importance of the proper use of leisure time that it 1s 


My own experience leads me to believe that most of the delinquency of children and the 
anti-social conduct of adults comes from a non-constructive or unworthy use of the time when 


—W. S. Criswell, Judge of Juvenile Court, Jacksonville, F! 
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Long Ball as Played in the 
West Parks 


Vest Chicago Park Commissioners have 
ed a set of rules for playing long ball, 
wh luring a two-year period have proved very 


11 sful. The game can be played both indoors 
doors, the only difference being in the 
tance of the bases and the size of the ball used. 
WW] the game is played indoors, the 16-inch in- 
| is recommended and the pitcher’s box 
should be twenty-three feet from the home plate 
base fi fty feet. Out of doors the 
vground ball is recommended, the 
box being thirty feet from the home plate 
base seventy-five feet. 
ving rules govern the game: 
all consist of ten players and substi- 
e unlimited. No team may play with less 
vers 
‘ludes a home plate, a pitcher’s box 
ise where the second base is ordinar- 
he long base shall be a rectangle six 


ur feet, whose long near edge shall be fifty 
5 eet from the center of home plate. The 


shall stand behind a line three feet long 
lel to and twenty-three feet from a 
through the center of home plate, 
s one foot square. A lane sixteen feet in 
be marked between long base and 
In playing out of doors, the pitcher’s 
should be thirty feet and the long base should 
ve feet distant from a line drawn 
center of the home plate. 
Che ball (16 inches) and bat shall 
is used in indoor baseball. When 
ut of doors, however, the 14-inch play- 
ll shall be used 
The object of the game is to get to 
base and back to home safely. A game 
shall consist of nine (9) innings. The ball shall 
be thrown under hand as in indoor baseball when 
| loors but may be thrown over hand when 
plaved out of doors 
der. Players must bat in the follow- 


ng order: Pitcher (1 Catcher (2), Fielders on 


left f pitcher 3, 4, 5, 6; Fielders on right 


pitcher, 7, 8, 9, 10. In a tournament 
vear their numbers. 
mn a fair hit ball: when the ball is 
not na third strike. 
ks to long base without being tagged 


whet ir balls are called on him. 


VEW PLAYGROUND IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
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A fair ball is any batted ball alighting in the 
Fair Area, which is any part of the playing field 
in front of a line drawn through the fore edge of 
home plate. 

Batter is out when tagged or hit by a batted 
or thrown ball, while running; when the catcher 
catches and holds the ball on the third strike ; when 
a batted fly ball is caught and held by a fielder ; 
or if a batter throws his bat, bats out of order or 
is on long base when his turn comes to bat. 

Note: Care should be taken in throwing the 
ball at a runner that unnecessary force is not used 
and that the runner is not hit in the face or any 
place likely to cause injury. 

Side is out when three batters or runners have 
been put out, 

Base running. Any number of players may 
stay on the long base at one time and any number 
may run to home base at the same time, but a 
runner may not leave the long base while the 
pitcher stands in the box with the ball in hand, 
may not run on a fly caught ball, or having left 
the base in an attempt to reach home, return to 
it. A runner must keep within the sixteen foot 
lane and if a runner steps outside of the lane he is 
out. Fielders must not block a player while run- 
ning, and if the player is blocked the runner shall 
be entitled to the base. 

Scoring. A point is scored when a runner 
reaches home safely. A run coming in on the 
third out does not count. 

In general. Any rule not covered above will in 
general be governed by Indoor Baseball Rules. 

Note: If any interpretation of these rules is 
needed, feel free to write the Playground Depart- 
ment of the West Chicago Park Commissioners 
at any time. 





A New Playground in Constantinople.— 
The lives of the children of Constantinople are 
the richer by the establishment at the Guedik 
Pasha School of a playground made possible by 
the efforts of the Junior Red Cross Committee of 
the Constantinople chapter. Even the youngest 
child ran errands, sold flowers and candy and in 
various other ways helped raise the funds neces- 
sary for the support of the playground. 

The Committee provided the equipment and 
part of the personnel; the school gave its garden 
and the services of its gate keeper, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association contributed part 
of the supervision. 






































































































































































































































































































































Classific 


lishes a large ¢ 


COMMUNITY CENTER NOTES 


ation ot Recreative 
Activities 

the Mutual Improve- 

\lormon Church pub- 

1 classification of activi- 

human interest involved 

from these interests, 

cents, early and later 

isgested. Below is 


slncation : 


tivities Derived 
from Interests 


and plays involving: 
Running 

Chrowing 

Climbing 

Jumping 

Swimming 

Walking 


aames 


roidering 
1 Work 
tography 
ture Study 
per Dolls 


Playgrounds 
Oceans 
Museums 
Camping 


Play Acting 
Imitating Activities 
Life 
Impersonations 
Dramatics (childre: 
(youth) 
(adults) 
Plays (Vaudeville 
Pantomime 
Dramatic Stunts 
Writing Plays 
Pageants 
lableaux 
Parades 
Holiday Celebratio 
Circus 
. Reading: 
Nov el 
Drama 
Pc etry 
Current Literat 
Religion 
Writing 
Debates 
Recitations 
Reading Aloud 
Public Speaking 


Dramatic 


VI. Linguistic 


Social Picnics 
Parties 
Socials 
Clubs 
Dancing 
Reunions 
Fairs 
Roundups 
Carnival 
Holiday Celebrati 


Community Center Notes 


The Linwood community center, on 


newest of Cincinnati’s centers, is issuing 

sheet known as The Spectator which contan 
news of general interest to the neighbor! 
plans and programs of center events, special arti- 
cles and society notes. Advertisements pay 
cost of publishing the sheet. 

The constitution of the Linwood communi 
center provides for the membership of child 
six to sixteen years of age in the Junior Depart- 
ment, on payment of annual dues of 
senior member pays 25c membership dues 

In addition to the President, Vice-President 
Secretary and Treasurer, the governing b 
composed of five members at large and th¢ 
men of the various committees in charge ot 
departmental work of the organization service 
These committees have to do with entertainment 
dances, dramatics, folk dancing, glee club 
publication of a calendar. 

The objects of this center are stated as f 
























COMMUNITY CENTER NOTES 


he advancement of the social, education- The Cambridge Centers 
and recreational life of the community Cambridge, Massachusetts, is maintaining three 
foster neighborliness and mutual help- centers in school buildings, the leadership and 


janitor service being supplied by the Recreation 


awaken a larger interest in our munici- Department. In organizing its centers, the De- 
nment and in problems of social and civic partment follows the plan of giving publicity to 
lent the undertaking through existing organizations in 
support and cooperate with other or- the neighborhood. Representatives are secured 
ns working to the same end from such groups as Parent-Teacher Associations, 


Boy Scouts, fraternal orders and others, and an 
Advisory Council is formed. 
All of the activities are free to the public, the 





























partment of Recreation at Utica in only expenses required from the patrons being 
enter invites a number of individuals the cost of materials for handwork and similar 
unity where the center is desired to activities. 
meeting. In almost every instance the At the present time the following activities are 
e provided by the principal of the school. being conducted: basbetball, volley ball, indoor 
Department of Recreation provides leader- quoits, group games and relays, musical activities 
ithletic equipment for the athletic nights. such as ukelele groups and orchestras, boxing 
i fee of 10c per family, which helps pay classes, handwork classes and socials. 


t Te nd £ 9 > - ; oO ‘a > ~ - » } . “+ e 

vice and fot the running expenses In Berkeley, California 

nter, such as music. The centers are nark 
pi 


Berkeley has two buildings located on 
1 50 per cent. se if-supporting. Each cen- playground, one of which was donated to the city, 
organized with its officers and com- the other constructed cooperatively by a neigh 
ind the Departm« nt of Recreation works borhood social club and the city. The city pro- 
touch with them. vides no leadership in these buildings but fur 
nishes janitor services and necessary facilities. 
( ters at Peoria. Illinois The buildings are suitable for meetings, dances, 


. parties and amateur dramatic productions, and are 
evening recreation centers con- . . 
»* “ae sa used by organized groups to whom permits are 
Recreation Commission. These are Paes a a pre 
i i ve issued. No charge is made if the activities con- 
nights a week from 7:30 to 9:30. Two : ae 
: ducted are open to the general public, but if they 
ts for each center are given over to such ; ies ys i eae 
, ; baa are strictly invitational or if admission is charged, 
Dramatic Club plays and dances. The : 
cher Association in the neighborhood 


+1 | 


he center is located cooperates in the 


a small rental fee is asked. 























gives light, heat and janitor " a 

vard the support of the centers which ~ ‘ MS 
| buildings. The city appro- ir * ae ‘ icy x? 
+500 for the work during 1924. No fees i a 
1 f he regular classes. Among the CS Pog hes ‘ 

ed are shop classes, domestic ' y= 

lasses, dramatic clubs, yy % -y 

sses for boys and girls, men and 4 = J 


lley ball leagues for women, basketball 





boys and men, and bowl- 











An Exce_LteENt Community ACTIVITY 













average nervous system will not stand more than three generations of indoor city life. 


—Frederick Law Olmstead. 








NEW DREAMS 


New Dreams 
In an article entitled “Wanted—New Dreams” 
The Survey Midmonthly of 
Leon Whipple points out the 


which appeare 


November fifteent 
need for a new literature with less retrospection 
and fewer outline for more hopeful, forward- 
looking books new dreams and laughter. 

“In the brutal vernacular, we 


We want 


He says, in part 
are fed up on outlines and memoirs. 
the very moment of this crying 


comes the dreadful shock that 


dreamers. Yet 
aloud for dream 
our dreamers are dying and we breed no new ones. 
ae In America, 
dreamer of dream 
“Do the American people, then, want dreams? 


we can’t think of a single 


Do they really int anything else? No one can 
overlook the pitiful annual prostration of the 
credulous United States before each new wise 
man from the East, prophet and messiah all com- 


bined. The hopefulness and naive spirituality of 


1 


our people has no truer sign than the gifts of fine 


gold, myrrh al kincense these prophets take 


home with them year after year for their private 
purses or publi 
55 S uu see we need new dreams, and 

an we have them by want- 
ing them? M may not be able to lift itself 
pection by the bootstraps of a new 


we want 


above retros 
analysis of its need. Dreams, after all, are mat- 
ters for the gods. But we may hope, for if it be 
true that “Ther romance left on earth,’ we 
shall find it irth, or the inter-stellar Goths 
may bring it Or perhaps the first of the 
new dreams is the dream that mankind may will 
itself to dream new dreams. . 

‘But slim as seems the chance, we must have 
them ; for without the vision, we perish. And so 
we turn to literature asking again that it render 
the one priceless service we can demand of the 
written word ; to wit, that it keep us hopeful. In 
this sense, all Art is propaganda, for Art from the 
Stone Age to the Cinema Age has been the at- 
tempt to decorate the walls of the cave of life, 
and without it we could not have resisted fate as 
well as we have done. There is no sense in an 
art of letters worse than the blackness of 
the cave itself 

“‘Whatever is the : yf letters worth cultivat- 
ing for except to make life seem more worth liv- 
ing? What oth 


on us but the 


t has literature ever bestowed 
§ good cheer—at least, until 
Always we have turned from 
to the glow of art; but nowadays 


this sad latter day 
the gloom \ f | 


we throw down the dismal books to rus! 
nearest slum that we may have our f: 
stored by the great human kindness of the 
each other. The art of letters from the fol! 
of lewd jest and animistic fairytale to t! 
purgations of Lear or Jude has someho 
life seem important enough to go on with, t! 
breath an adventure, not without hopefuln 
has painted man as an inspiring animal, 
race as an institution valuable enough bot! 
and to die for. 

“But our historians and realists now see: 
on spreading a doctrine that may well make th: 
race commit suicide. They make life so unlovely, 
so cruel and wanton and empty, so vicious 
processes and so idiotic in its conclusions 
young generation, convinced by their clamor, may 
yet be persuaded that there is only one immoral- 
ity—to bring children into a world where they ar 
foredoomed to pure suffering. We cannot kee 
faith, hope and charity alive on a diet of husks 
They must have dreams and laughter. 

“Perhaps the outlines will prove useful; cer 
tainly they seem inevitable, but whatever good 
they have to do is done. There is no sense in hay 
ing the best of road maps, with no destination and 
no will to go. Certainly no road map offers the 
inspiration of a tryst with dreams. We seem to 
have constructed a vast machine, but we possess 
no power to make it work. The only dream we 
have been able to bring to the people in years is 
the dream of health; and they want health onl 
because it is a preliminary to other dreams. You 
can’t really help people with a program or 
methodology. You must make them dream 
seauty comes not from a daily dozen, but from a 
daily dance. 

“So, we repeat, we need dreamers. We need 
books about the impossible. We must find mor 
visionaries, and fewer appraisers of wreckage, 
fewer embalmers. Now, as ever, it is wise to let 
the past do its own embalming. We have dreams 
to make. Let us have done with ‘outlines,’ and 
go back to the dream-books.” 


> 





GIVING 


Giving a Pageant 


the Point of View of a Recreation 


Ex cutive 
By 
REEVES B, Harris 


Department of Recreation, Passaic, 


New Jersey 


se we have a pageant” was the casual 
made at a meeting of the Advisory 
Recreation. 
voted to have one and to engage a direc- 
weeks preceding the day set for the 
also appointed a committee for this 
ity and then went back to our work. 


the middle of August the Direc- 

city. The Park Commissioner 

the General Chairman was at 

to help, but the Chairman of the 

ommittee was having her house redeco- 

lost of the recreation workers were away 

tions or about to go. However, the 

’ rallied, the Chairman of the special 

he decorators to their own de- 

h letters and telephone calls gath- 

roup of fifty people representing 
nationalities. 

he ball rolling and Passaic had her 

The Gifts They Bring written 

by Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hanley of the 

ind Recreation Association of Amer- 


he pageant was about a thousand 
represented one big community effort 
personal sacrifices. We charged no ad- 
sold no reserved seats, in fact had no 
ere were no programs for sale and no 
made to raise money by solicitation. 


hey Brought” was to be the “Gifts 


all, the music caused a great deal of 
Ve had expected to have a large uni- 
ind, but at the last moment we could not 
he day before the performance we 
ther band. While we had to go on 


Continued on page 660 


A PAGEANT 


The Energies of Girls 
Continued from page 642 


centuries our race has been a race of hunters 
and shepherds and farmers; for less than 
a hundred years have we been shut away from 
association with plants and animals and the ne- 
cessity of providing from our immediate sur- 
roundings the materials for fire and food and 
drink and clothing and shelter. Something suf- 
fers within each one of us from this deprivation, 
and we must deliberately plan to bring again 
within the experience of every boy and girl 
some of these natural joys and activities. The 
vast extension of provisions for out-of-door life 
which we see on every hand—summer and even 
winter camping under all sorts of auspices, great 
tracts set aside for public parks and reservations, 
the President’s conference on _ recreation last 
spring—all are efforts to satisfy this deep need 
of our natures; it is a great movement of com- 
pensation and restoration. 

But Girl Scouting strives equally to meet that 
other deep human need—for the home not merely 
as a place of shelter but as the scene of the 
intimate associations, affections, responsibilities, 
and recreations of family life. Here, too, it seeks 
to provide outlets and directions for a girl’s nat- 
ural interests of such a character that they will 
help her to understand and practise home-making 
in the full modern sense, so that she may be a 
cirl “whose home is the world” as well as a girl 
“whose world is the home.” Sometimes, among 
ourselves, we even like to think that the home of 
tomorrow will be carried on and governed very 
much along the lines of the patrol system. 


EMPHASIS ON HOME-MAKING 


Just now, the Girl Scouts are preparing to prac- 
tice and experiment with the home-making side of 
their program on a national scale. They have 
become the fortunate possessors of the “Home 
Sweet Home House” in Washington, which was 
built in 1923 by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs as a part of the Better Homes 
Demonstration of that year, and which has now 
become the Girl Scout “Little House,” through 
their generous gift and the interest of Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, our President, to be used partly by 
the \Washington Scouts for classes and demonstra- 
tions in home-making, home nursing, child care, 
hospitality, and so on, and partly by the National 
Girl Scout Organization as a center for the train- 
ing of leaders along home-making lines and for 
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the working out of new home-making activities 


with the help of the many experts in government 
departments and national agencies like the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and Better Homes in America. 


Scattered throughout the country, houses as well 


as camp-sites are being given to the Girl Scouts, 
and being us Better Homes demonstrations. 

Thus, through the entire round of Girl Scout 
activities, outdoor and indoor, we are endeavoring 
to make our contribution to the greatest of all 
conservation movements, the conservation of the 


energies of gir] 


Giving a Pageant 
Continued from page 659 


without a rehearsal, the band did such excellent 


work that it ned out for the best. 


Then there was the weather! It was cold and 
disagreeable the night of the dress rehearsal and 
this very important feature of the pageant was a 
fizzle. Many of the people failed to appear. Even 


the electricity went back on us! 


A Happy Endis 


By the next night the folks were fine, the 
weather warmet the lighting effects at their 
best. The gods were good to us but for a while 
they did have us worried! 

We had planned and hoped for an attendance 
of 8,000 peop! iking with the cast about 9,000. 


It proved to be perhaps the largest outdoor affair 


ever held in the city. Easily one-fourth of the 
entire populati vent to the First Ward Park 
that night. The police and the newspaper esti- 


mate was 20,000 people. They overflowed the 


space set asic the nN, fli wed down the slopes 


and through the rs and backstage. The neigh- 


boring yards and porches were black with people. 


All the parents 


and the children we 


nted to see their children dance 
re equally eager to see their 
parents in the beautiful dresses and costumes from 


over the seas 


Passaic is 80 per cent. foreign and 43 per cent. 
foreign born he Hill folks seldom visit the 
East Side and the East Side people stay home, but 
on this night they all got together and the park was 


a land of many nations. There were no accidents 
or reports of any disorder and no children were 
lost. Of its kind it was the largest, most orderly 
and generous crowd imaginable. 

We have learned that Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant, from all over the world can work 


together for common good, and we as a city have 


a better understanding among ourselves. Ve 


tried to show that recreation reaches out bey: ud 


the playground and athletic field and is for the 
One bi-product of the 


adult as well as the child. 
pageant is the request from the Commissioner {or 
concerts and singing in the parks and we feel sure 
there will be many other results from it. 





The Problem Column 


In the report on Commercial Dance Halls in San 
Francisco, made under the leadership of Maria Lambin 
and published by the San Francisco Center of the Cali- 
fornia Civic League of Women Voters, the following 
Statement appears: 

“Why Not Control through Public Recreation Sys- 
tems ?—In view of the large sums spent on public recre 
ation and the increasing prestige of recreation commis 
sions, one may well ask why they do not attack th 
problem of dance hali control more vigorously. The 
control of commercial amusements is obviously a fun 
tion of the community recreation movement. For prac- 
tical reasons, however, public recreation authorities 
throughout the country, so far, have developed no policy 
in regard to commercial recreations. As the publi 
recreation systems become more strongly entrenched, it 
is to be hoped that they will concern themselves with the 
dance hall problem, which touches their basic aims and 
purposes so closely.” 

The general feeling on the part of recreation workers 
is not in favor of such a policy, and many of the argu 
ments used by recreation executives and _ officials 
presenting their position are incorporated in a state 
ment recently made by C. E. Brewer, Recreation Com- 
missioner of Detroit, who speaks from experience, sinc 
his department is charged, to a certain degree, with th 
responsibility for supervising dance halls, though the 
prosecution of violations of the ordinance and similar 
matters have been handed over to the police department 

“T feel that it would be a mistake for any recreati 
department to attempt the regulation or repression 
public dance halls. This is a function which lies e1 
tirely within the hands of the police department. I cai 
see no necessity for creating a subdivision of police 
in the recreation department. The police department 
gets its police power from the State and it would be ai 
abridgment of their power for any recreation commis 
sion to also have police powers. 

“Commercial recreation is an old and firmly entrenched 
business in any municipality. There are ten places o! 


commercial recreation to one public playground or com 
munity center. ‘Commercial recreation includes danc 
halls, bowling alleys, pool rooms, moving picture shows 


circuses, shooting galleries. If any recreation depart 
ment should attempt to regulate or repress dance halls 
the united opposition of every other form of commercial 
recreation would develop, which would very seriousl} 
handicap and embarrass a recreation department, which 
is the newest department in any city government, and 
by no means strongly entrenched politically as_ the 
forms of commercial recreation which are often polit 
ically protected. 

“Less than 5% of any city population goes to public 
dance halls and of this percentage less than 1% have any 
deep-rooted desire to misbehave or dance improperly 
It seems to me a fool-hardy policy for any recreation 
department to endanger its program of activities for the 
large percentage of the population, particularly the cl 
dren, it serves, to repress a small number of people wh 
do not dance properly. 


“The only regulation of dance halls which the depart 
ment of recreation can safely do is to recommend the 
approval or revocation of dance hall licenses, and then 
in order to secure evidence for revoking the lice the 
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yyment of detectives is necessary, which is foreign 

creation work, 

he policy of any public recreation authority should 
substitute clean, wholesome neighborhood dances 
oth adult and young. There is no reason why 
opinion cannot be brought to bear for the police 
tment to create a division to regulate and control 
- dance halls, and employ trained recreation work- 


their own department,—the same as it would be 
sary to create in any recreation department. 
iermore, if the regulation and control of commer- 


is centered in one department—that is the 


ecreation 


department—which has police power, there is less 
100d of any ‘passing the buck’ between depart- 


Mr. Brewer has suggested, there are constructive 
butions which recreation departments can make 
e solution of commercial dance hall problems. The 
tion of wholesome recreation activities other than 
s and the organization of neighborhood dances, 
nt the most important channel. Again, the recrea- 
epartments can help materially in improving stand- 

r commercial dance halls and in seeing to it that 
ire made and enforced 

Scranton, 


Pennsylvania, the Superintendent of 


41 


reation, at the request of a local group, served as 
rman at a meeting of dance hall owners and man- 
who conferred with the Council of Church Women 
ways of improving dance hall conditions, and 


ted in drawing up a set of rules and regulations on 
all agreed. Other instances might be quoted in 


recreation executives have been able to help 
gh constructive channels in the solution of local 
ms 
there are any recreation officials who believe it is 
function to assume responsibility for the super- 
of dance halls and other forms of commercial 
ition, we shall be glad to have a further discussion 
PLA t D 


Dynamic Leadership the 


Need* 
By 


EpWARD T. HARTMAN 


Consultant on Housing and Planning 


ereatest need in recreation is a body of 


tion leaders and teachers who 


really lead 
teach. I have seen many attendants, politic- 
nd otherwise appointed, who were not what 
tuation demands 
therefore, | had control of a substantial be- 
for recreation, I would establish a school 
ining leaders and teachers, of such a qual- 
t its graduates would go out, not merely 
he academic knowledge considered neces- 
pass on to others, but of the dynamic type, 
uuld weave into the moral, mental and 
fiber of every student a knowledge of, 


(Continued on page 668) 
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At the Conferences 

The conference on religion in country life held 
at Columbus, Ohio, November 7-11, was preceded 
by a student section which concerned itself largely 
with a discussion of rural leadership and com- 
munity recreation and the responsibility of college 
students from rural districts to their home 
munities. 


com 


On the subject of community recreation the stu 
dents took the following stand: 

Since the recreational need of any group of 
persons finds satisfaction best in a definite com- 
munity program, we submit the following sugges 
tions to meet this need in the rural community: 

1. The program must be upon a community 
basis in the fullest sense of the word, for herein 
it will not only offer an expression for all mem- 
bers of the community, but will also stimulate a 
much needed community spirit. 

2. There exists a need for further and more 
complete cooperation in forming a community 
recreational program, through such an organiza- 
tion as a community council. This council might 
consist of representatives from all agencies in the 


community, such as the school, farm bureau, 
church, women’s clubs and others. 

Whereas, such cooperation can be obtained only 
through the earnest and self-sacrificing efforts of 
trained leaders, we, as rural students, pledge our 
selves to seek every possible means of training 
necessary for recreational leaders while in college, 
and to give ourselves wholeheartedly to this task 
in our home communities. 


The International Boys’ Work Conference 

At the invitation of the Rotary International 
four hundred representatives of Boys’ Work or- 
ganizations and the leading service clubs of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico came together 
in Chicago on December Ist, 2nd and 3rd, to dis 
cuss ways and means of helping the boys hecome 
the nation’s greatest asset. 

For three days of intensive sessions the mem- 
bers of the Conference discussed boys in all their 
phases and relationships. The boy in the com- 
munity, the boy problem, organization of and for 
boys, training leaders for boys’ work and coopera- 
tion, were the main topics discussed. 

Out of the Conference came the decision that 
the proceedings of the Conference should be pub- 
lished as a textbook on boys’ work; that meetings 
similar to the Conference are necessary and wise 
and should be repeated next year; that the great 
Continued on page 668 














662 PLAY AND 
Play and Playthings 

(The following article is largely based on a 

statement of thi 

bers of the Sub-' 


wn experiences made by mem- 
ommittee of the Toy Shop of 
Welfare Exhibit. ) 


Every child needs play as he needs food, air, 


the Chicago Child 
exercise, and Che school recognizes the 
importance of pl is a factor in education. In 
the kindergarten it is the chief factor. The com- 
munity is coming more and more to realize that 
play is essential to the welfare of children and 
youths and is rapidly providing well equipped play 
places. The right sort of play in the home itself 
cannot be overestimated and the right sort of play- 
things is an important factor in its success. 
There are imple inexpensive materials 
within the reacl the average family which can 
be utilized for playthings and which will help to 
bring family lif closer relations and make 
for healthier, happier homes, training the grow- 
ing boys and girls, through interest, play and co- 
operation, for the serious exertions necessary for 
future occupatio1 When we supply materials 
that are incentives to play, that foster imagination, 
that appeal to the instincts of childhood, leading 
to right habit thinking and doing, we have 
accomplished much for the child, the home, and 
the future. 

One resourceful mother used to put her young- 
est in a high chait a small porch by a window 
where he could get the fresh air and she could nod 


to him occasio1 is she bent over the tubs, the 


source of het me. On the window sill was 
a saucer of flou water paste and scraps of 
paper and pictur "he baby would paste these 
on the window and take them off repeatedly. It 
took but a minute to wipe off the window, and it 
kept the babv interested 


In congested « districts outdoor play is of 
course a great problem. The backyard is an ex- 
cellent playgr: especially for the very small 


children. A damp sand (it need not be 


larger than a grocer’s box), and an old spoon, a 
flower pot, and little tins are all that is needed for 
a delightful d \dd to these shells, stones, 
clothespins, spools for fences and people, and 
scraps of silk, ribbon, calico, or cloth and you 


have completed 


of amusement 


stage for an unfailing source 
tew bricks will add possibilities 


of houses, tables, chairs, windows, and _ horses. 
\n old shawl covering suggests a bed, tent, 
house or hiding place 

For children of school age, the nature of the 


PLAYTHINGS 


materials supplied by the home should be 

as would lend themselves to experimentation, 
vention, and construction. Odd bits and sha es 
of wood, stones, or hammer, nails, glue, st 
rope, cardboard, boards, wooden packing boxes, 
boxes of all kinds, have endless possibilities as 
trunks, houses, rooms. Cigar boxes with elastic 
strings across them make fascinating music: 


struments. An old tin spoon and a box maie a 
fine drum. Add to this a few beans in a \ox 
for a rattle and the orchestra is about compete. 


Another kind of instrument can be added to the 
orchestra if desirable. Glass bottles of different 
sizes tied at the neck and suspended on a suffi 
ciently heavy string can be made to produce a 
melody when hit with a stick. 

Chalk, black boards, soap, heavy paper, paints 
and books are good factors in play education. 
With old magazines and blunt scissors children 
have whiled away many happy hours. A feather 
in the hair will make a boy into an Indian; a shav- 
ing curl or an old skirt will transform a little gir! 
into a grand lady. 

Children love to ride on horses fashioned out 
of a piece of board whittled at one end for a nose, 
with four legs of unequal size nailed on the body 
and a rope tail and cardboard ears to complete the 
beast. Reins and a whip furnish every incentive 
to race for a goal or trot to market. 

With a little help from their fathers boys can 
make simple bird houses, dovecotes, chicken coops, 
rabbit hutches, doll houses and furniture and in 
doing it they are acquiring habits of industry and 
inventiveness. The conversion of a wooden box 


\ 


into an Irish mail cart by the addition of bab 
carriage wheels is a job that will delight any boy. 

The desire of every boy to build a fire and cook 
out of doors can be controlled by making a stov 
of bricks in a safe place in the yard and with a 
few coals the child can cook potatoes, eggs, corn, 
and even molasses candy can be managed. 


These are only a few suggestions for play and 
playthings that the house can provide. Some of 
the things to be guarded against should be noted: 

1. Cheaply made toys break easily and are ‘ 
disappointment to the child and a waste of mone} 
on the part of the parent. 

2. Poorly cut and jointed tin toys easily cut the 
fingers and injure the condition of the blood. 

3. Poor points come off easily and get into the 
mouth and cause illness. 

4. Toys that are too small hurt the eyes and 
add to nervousness. 

Continued on page 667 











fA Safety Zone 
for Playgrounds | 
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Cyclone Fence is indispensable for playgrounds—a safety 
factor of the greatest importance, a means of permanent 
protection against ever-increasing traffic dangers. Plan 
now to fence your playgrounds this Spring: 


Our years of experience in school and playground fenc- 
ing is available to you through Cyclone Nation-wide 
Service. Cyclone engineers will study your fencing re- 
quirements and submit estimates of cost without obliga- 
tion. Cyclone offers you complete fencing service. 








Write nearest offices. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: 


Waukegan, Il. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas 





Western Distributors: 


Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 








The Mark of 
Quality Fence 
and Service 





Please mention Taz Praycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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cA Fast Game! 
| A Fast Ball! | 














Phe game Basket Ball is without a 
doubt 1 fastest indoor game ever in 
| ented I plavers must be speedy, 
vi te eye and wonderful 
| stam! | 
So it is wit e ball, and the Spalding 
No. M B s supreme for Speed, 
Accura nd Durability. For this | 
reason t t teams of the Navy, 
Arm { ersities, Colleges, Schools, | 
Clubs and Y. M. C. A.’s have adopted 
this great ll as “Official.” | 
| Spalding Basket Ball Shoes 
The HCR—the lightest basket ball 
shoe that ever been made. It 
is th asketball shoe with 
canva yper made in _ half-sizes 
| 
} 1t any. Spalding Store or Dealer 
| 
Gusta 
New York Chicago San Francisco | 
| and all large cities 
Gymnasium and Playground Contract Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. | 
Destenennemenens a — ee ee eee | 











STION BOX 


The Question Box 


Question: Will you please suggest some stunts 
a Valentine party? 

Answer: A Valentine party can be made a very 
tractive event by the use of appropriate decorations 
of a novel program. 


Decorations 

Red paper hearts and streamers hung in festoons ab 
the hall, meeting in the center, where a large dou 
heart, arranged as a receptacle, is suspended. F: 
this heart red paper streamers or cords extend to op) 
site sides of the hall, one for each man and won 
present. At the end of every two streamers—that 
for each man and woman—a single heart is attacl 
which later in the evening is to decide partners for tli 
last dance and the prizes of the evening. If desir 
valentines, cupids, bows and arrows and similar de 
rations may be hung about the hall. At the end of 
hall have a large Heart of Fortunes placed, eit 
tacked to the wall or attached to a board on an ea 
On this heart have pictures of various sorts, such as a 
society man and woman; business man and woma 
artists ; musicians ; old bachelors and old maids; moth 
and fathers; cooks; suffragettes; politicians; all voca 
tions, the pictures for which can be cut from the maga- 
zines’ advertisements. In addition, print or write 
the heart, “Fame,” “Single Blessedness,” “Matrimo: 
‘Thy Heart’s Desire,” “Four Times Wedded” and si: 
ilar captions. Pin on the wall opposite the large heart 
big pictures, posters, or drawings of an old maid, a 
widow, a pretty girl, a suffragette, or other types. This 
provides the material for one of the games of the eve 
ning. Other decorations may be added as desired 
made more simple. 


Getting Acquainted and Choosing Partners 

On either side of the door have two girls with trays 
of post cards appropriate to the day, the cards being 
duplicates, one for the man and one for the womai 
The cards should be as amusing as possible, or have 
clever sentiments that will cause some fun. The mer 
are led by one of the women to one side of the room; 
the women are led to the opposite side and lined up 
there. The music is started,—a one-step or fox tr 
The lines advance to the center of the room, the music 
stops, and those opposite in both lines hold up their 
cards, pictures out. Those having cards alike are part 
ners. The music begins and all dance off for the first 
number. 
A Heart Hunt 


This is to decide the King and Queen of the evening 
Have any number of small hearts hidden about th 


room, At a given signal the music starts, and all 
begin the search which lasts about ten minutes, stopping 
when the music does. The man and woman having 


the most hearts are declared King and Queen and are 
crowned with as much formality as desired. A sugges 
tion is to have them stand at one end of the room, th« 
others dancing up to them making their obeisances 
The King and Queen choose the two they consider the 
most graceful or the best dancers. These two the! 
waltz up to the custodians of the crowns, who stand at 
the opposite end of the hall, secure the crowns, and 
waltzing back crown their sovereigns, the man crown!ng 
the Queen, the woman the King. A general dance 
follows. 


Finding Fortunes 
Two girls pass tray containing paper darts, ea 


person taking one. The music starts and all dance 


around the hall, passing before the large heart mark« 
with pictures and sentiments. Two girls stand by th« 
Heart and as the couples pass, stop them in turn, blind 
fold them and tell them to pin their darts on the heart 
Their fortune is determined by the position of th 
darts. That is, if a dart is pinned on a picture ot 
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“That Vacant Lot— 
A Pleasure Spot” 


S| 'PPLANT the weeds on that vacant 
J lot with health, happiness and safety 
for the children of the community by the 
installation of a Paradise Playground. 
We will gladly help you plan any size 
playground. Just send us your ideas and 
the size of the lot. 


Playground equipment embodying the 
most advanced ideas—to assure para- 
mount pleasure, maximum physical ben- 
efit, and the greatest possible safety. 


A complete line, containing new equip- 
ment with many interesting improve- 
ments. 

Unexcelled manufacturing facilities, 
making possible exceptionally attractive 
prices. 

Write for a copy of our new handsome 
catalog, now in preparation. 


The F. B. Ziegé Mfs. Co. 
140 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Fredericktown - - - Ohio 
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Get the Latest 
Improved Apparatus 


We manufacture Circle 
Travel Rings, Parazontal 
Bars, Rock-a-Bye Swings, 
Safety Platform Slides, 
Flying Swings, Circle 
Waves, Climbing Trees, 
etc. (Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Aluminum 








Patents Pending 


Send for Catalog 








Parazontal Bars 
Accommodates a large number of children 


PATTERSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., San JOSE, CALIF. 


bronze fittings, Roller 
bearings equipped with 
Alemite greasing nipple. 
Durability and safety 
first. 











business man or woman, that is the person whom she 
or he will marry. The sentiments will, of course, speak 
for themselves. When all have pinned on their darts 
the dancing and music stop 


Valentine Revi 


Have a stage ot rtained Space at end of room. To 
the music of a waltz, girls dressed as valentines—some 
of them comic—pass in review on the stage, doing their 


steps in keeping with the character they represent. Fun 
as well as picturesque effects may be had in this way. 
A prize may be given to the most artistic and the fun- 
niest valentine 


Finding Your Fate 

The men take part in this alone, the four figures on 
the wall—the old maid, the widow, the pretty girl and 
the suffragette, being the determining factors. This is 
like a donkey party, the men being blindfolded, turned 
about three times, then given a heart which they pin 
on the wall. If pins his heart on a picture, that 
he girl he is to marry. If he pins his 


is declared to b 
heart on a blank he will be an old bachelor. 


Lucky Number Partners 

This is the last number, and brings out the main 
prizes of the evening 

The men are lined up on one side of the room, the 
women on the other The streamers extending from 
the large heart in the centre are given to the women 
on their side, and the men on theirs. A waltz is played, 
and all dance toward the heart. When beneath it, the 
King and Queen step out and lower the heart, and the 
men and women lift out their streamers, those having 
the same at the end being partners for the last dance. 
One heart is of gold, and the couple getting that are 
given prizes—any simple thing, as a fancy valentine, 
candy, or a heart-shaped pin cushion. 


Magazines and Pamphlets 
Recently Received 


of Interest to Recreation Ilo 
and O fficials 


Containing Articles 


MAGAZINES 
Parks and Recreation. November-December 1924 
Detroit’s Tenth Annual Pageant 
3y Lottie A. McDermott 
Minneapolis Park Pageantry 
Karl B. Raymond 
Detroit’s First Women’s Track and Field Meet 
$y Elsie Erley 
Report of the session on Playground and Recreation 
of the American Institute of Park Executives in 
Washington, October 8, 1924 
Report of the Committee on Plavgrounds and Recre- 
ation of the American Institute of Park Exec- 
utives, 1924 
The Survey. December 15, 1924 
The Seventh Day—A discussion on the opening of 
playgrounds on Sunday 
Child-Welfare Magazine. January, 1925 
Child Magic: The Matter of Resourceful Pla) 
By Patten Beard 
The Rotarian. January, 1925 
Dispensing Community Gladness—The story of the 
Community House at Palo Alto, Calif. By Vin 
cent Wilcox 
Building a Swimming Pool 
By V. G. Musselman 
The Immigrant. November, 1924 
A short statement regarding recreational activities 
for the immigrants at Ellis Island 
The Journal of the National Education Association 
December, 1924 
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PLAY AND PLAYTHINGS 


ysical Kd 
By Henr 
vening S ties in Gary, Ind. 

American City iber, 1924 

elds of Progressive Legislation for Better City 
Planning 

sy 


ication as Teacher Training 





By Edward M. Bassett 

flow Garden City, Kansas, Secured a Large Pool for 
Swimming and Skating. A Plea for Imagina- 
tion in Playground Design 
By Horace W. 


andsc iping, | encing 


I 1 
I ¢ aSsie¢ 


d Surfacing of Playgrounds 


stadium Financed Selling Advertising Space— 
Bessemet la 
lay the Game! (Extract from address given at 
Recreation Congress 
By John H. Finkle 
rts Which Are Popular in Washington 
eas for Christmas Observances by Municipalities 
il Humane |] December, 1924 
portant Aids of the Juvenile Court 
By Frank T. Sharp 
fed Cross Courier December 27, 1924 
eat System of Directed Play Evolving in Hos- 
pitals 
PAMPHLETS 
Health Supervision 
port ee rence at Detroit, October, 1923 


reau of Education, School Health Series No. 8 

| Government Printing 

( JITice Washi eton, D. C Price 5c 
mmission of Essex County, N. J. 


nep ne \ nmissioner of Education for 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1924 

Obtainable from the Government Printing 
(Oiniee Washington, D. C. Price 5c 

Practi Uses Auditoriums in the Rural 


ls of Montgomery County, Ala. 
pamphlet tells how the auditoriums of the 
i! ntgomery County, Ala. are 
nd education purposes. Some 
of ed in the schools are given. 
Rural School Leaflet No. 34, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Dept of the Interior 
Obtainabl from the Government 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Play 





Printing 
; Price 5¢ 
and Playthings 


j ite d yo page 662 


separate, or unrelated, 

n, cause restlessness and 
tisfied state of mind. 

loys that are too complete, finished, compli- 
or mechanical dwarf the imagination, and 
arouse inventive power. 

Fire-arm toys that tend to make play too 

should be avoided. 

loo many toys tend toward discontent, irri- 

ty, mental indigestion, and the eternal cry for 
’ of everything. 
Picture books and picture papers (the comic 

ement for example) should be chosen with 
are because many are untrue in story, color, 
nd meaning. 

Toys should be chosen for their simplicity, 

lity and adaptability to creative use; they 

7 


ve related sets or schemes which will ena- 
e children to live out their own lives. 











MURDOCK 
OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT 


N the last analysis the vital 

point in a drinking fountain 
is dependable water service. 
Bronze, brass and iron are used 
in the making of Murdock 
Bubble Fonts because of the 
superior ability of these metals 
to withstand exposure and 
abuse. The only drinking foun- 
tain that will not freeze and 
burst. 

LASTS A LIFETIME 

For 


Patented PLAYGROUNDS— PARKS 


Write for Booklet “What An Outdoor Drinking 
Fountain Should Be.” 


\lso other types of Drinking Fountains. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


427 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 




















MERICAN Clog Dances, together 

with Typical Irish Clogs from 
the Frost-Garland Book, Now Availa- 
ble, Played by Ruth Garland. 


The 
DUO-ART 


GYMNASIUM PIANO 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Educational Department 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
The Duo-Art Serves the School 
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| AAA HTT {I Tai je 7 
Where Large 


Numbers of 
Children 
Gather 









HT] in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
| WL .o prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


MI SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 








HI 
| | is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 
{| marked satisfaction. 
| It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 








Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
| kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


| THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
|| WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Department 40 Rector Street, New York 






































Dynamic Leadership Book Reviews 


| 1 661 \MERICAN ScuHoor Toys by Charles A. Kunou Py 
» helief i1 for the best in recreation. lished by Bruce Publishing Company, Milwa 
pe : Wisconsin. Price $1.35 
Teachers wit ualities would make of every eg eye , 
, : he problems in this book include simple projects 
contact, that 1 pupil, one who would be the fourth and fifth grades, and more difficult and 


come a living « t of recreation of the type plex designs and color schemes which can be worke 
. suit successfully by pupils in the upper grades. |! 
needed in modet re information is given for making the toys and for 
The space, ratus ; the community opin sembling, painting, coloring and enamelling them. 1 
ae ; Apts : 00k has 72 pages and is bound in heavy board c: 
ion whicl plan out cities as to secure 
space and apy nd then use them; the com COMPETITION AS A T’actoR IN Morar Epucartioz 
munity m whicl mav be secured William Stecher, Philadelphia. 
through a live to the value of and In this pamphlet Mr. Stecher analyzes in an excecd 
hal E ingly interesting manner the factors which make tean 
practising | tne principles Of go md recrea games valuable, the meaning of moral education and t 
tion, would v as a necessary result. importance of leadership in influencing conduct 
6 ee : In summarizing, Mr. Stecher says “We see that 
Fundament n recreation, as in other games and competitive athletic sports should be 
fields. is the ’ e need of the time. This essential part of every well-balanced syst+m of physical 
; education, and that their value is threefold, physi 
teaching requ Neel Missionaries, e@xpo- mental and moral. From an educational standp 
nents. sales ecreation ideals. There is their greatest value lies in the fact that if rightly 
F ducted they lead to a striving for high ideals of cond 
need for a pla ' ey may be produced. These ideals awaken and strengthen the high moral 
qualities of fairness and truthfulness. They also | 


—~ to develop courage, determination, steadfastness 
At the Conferences presence of mind They give energy, decision 
promptness to the will. They teach obedience and su! 
t | 661 dination of self for the benefit of the group. In 
service orgal uch as the Rotary. Kiwanis by training not only the physical and mental, but 
the moral powers, the ideals that may be developed 
means of team games and athletic sports, are ot 
tive in calling nterences both locallv and great service in cultivating those civic virtues 
. are necessary for the life and welfare of the indiy 
and of the community.” 


1 1 


and Lions’ Clul tthers should take the initia- 


nationally. 
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laws of the 


ns are 


BOOK R 


rE Pupstic HicgH ScuHoot 
1924-25 


Association, thx 


rules and reports make 
ing a Copy should apply 
y Bureau, State Depart 
New York 
rlON Prescribed by the 
State of West Virginia. 
art, Supervisor of Physi 
ed the second edition of 
an exceedingly practical 
to the teacher in both 


Idition to the physical edu- 
ge part of the manual is 
to story, rhythm and folk 
tests for boys and girls, 

ground and Recreation 
adopted. Helpful 
ground apparatus 


iT 


: 
ng peen 
icle play 
ublished by Macmillan 
rice $2.00 


1 


are enthusiastically pre 
Norwegian authority 
With the directions con 
what skis to buy, 
] 


epended on and the funda 


and on slopes. For the 
ski jumping, ski-joring and 
ind how to train for it 


he history of skiing and 


heatre Arts Handbook ‘ 
hea Wells Published by 
York City Price $3.00 
to the field of drama has 


h producers and directors 
drama, educational dra 

( will find of great prac 
ns information on_ period 
ition, the choice of mate 


dveing and decorating of 
given for making 
wn, of simple and inex 
e the effect of richness and 
me plates which are used 1 
sstume should be made 
won mn of the materials 
riod and a list of refer 
"sculpture relating to the 
pageants for which thi S par 
and 
pace 


each 


itable, is als givel 


stuming religious 


1. HyGieNne by Joseph Lee 
Social Hygiene Associa 
m Sex and Social Health 
Social Hygiene, Mr. Lee 
teristics at various ages, the 





e child’s character at dif 
t, the importance of 
ice, the play of boys and 
e things which the com 


planning a nstructive 


Part I of an Outline for 
in America Published 
ce Relations of the Na 
(Christian Way of Life, 12° 
| ” ‘ee c.. 1 


which the National 
av ot Life seeks to stimu 
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Physical Education 


for Women 
SUMMER SESSION 
6 weeks—July 1-August 9 
Advanced, post-graduate work for teachers of physical edu 
cation. Classes for beginners if registration warrar ~ 
Special courses in Therapeutic Exercises and Sel 1 He 
Problems; 
Dancing, Games, Coaching, Apparatus Work 
New Material, Exhibition Specialties, Novelty Work 
An exceptionally strong faculty gives excellent courses in all 
departments. School is accredited by State Departments of 
Public Instruction and by the Chicago Board of Education 
New gymnasium—splendidly equipped Dormitory 
grounds. Ideally located near parks and bathing beaches 
Catalog and full particulars on request. 
Address Registrar, Dept. 45. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


5026 Greenwood Avenue - - - Chicago 














MANUAL on ORGANIZED CAMPING 


ayground and Recreation Association 
of America 
Editor, L. H. Weir 
The Macmillan Company 


\ pract } phases g ‘ 
l ed exhaustive st y .« | g 
state 
May be purchased from tl 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 


Fourth Avenue, New York, N. \¥ 














WRITE AT ONCE 


to 


CAREFUL 
CHILDREN’S 
CLUB 


908 Travelers Building 
Richmond, Virginia 
For 


Information of IMPORTANCE 
To You 
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BOOK REVIEWS 














THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


fTHE PLAYGROUND 









Send your 
Subscription to 





SPECIAL COMBINATION 


A magazine for athletic coaches and physical directors 





A monthly magazine on recreation 


These magazines taken 


THE PLAYGROUND 





OFFER 


$1.50 
Per Year 


$2.00 


Per Year 








Total 
together $2.35 


$3.50 









315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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SIX BIBLE PLAYS | 


i 
| 
| 








By 
MABEL HOBBS AND HELEN MILES 
Bureau of Educational Dramatics 
Playground and Recreation Association of America | 
Plays ised on Old Testament 
stories—B las ised throughout. 
Beautifully trated with photographs of 
the charact tum Included are the 
words al Hebrew melodies appro- 
priate to ' 
Price $2.00 
THE CENTURY COMPANY 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
late a widesp! meaning of Christianity 
in the present s er. It opens up for group dis- 
cussion the sub} tions between the various racial 
groups in Amer the end that there may be a dis- 
covery of the aspe lich these relations have fallen 
away from the | t st irds of indivdual and social 
conduct, and ich specific measures as 
may be needed t nserve good will, remove misunder- 
standings, make for better adju nt and raise rela- 
tionships into tl hest standards. The outline and 
the questions rai ge on t civic, economic, educa 
tional and social ips under which national groups 
labor, and definit es a ted which present the 
problems in a s{ vay present study outline 
is not an answer 1 e problem | in the title, nor even 
a formulation of that problem itself; it puts together 
stories of hap} told by observing men and 
women in vai ts of the country, which to their 
minds contain pr for rural conduct. With these 
stories a few su ire given, largely in the form 
of questions of ways to get at the real problems they 
contain. To clarify the discu there are chapters 
setting forth u t ngs and misunderstandings and 
traditional attitud 
The questior ed throughout are designed to draw 
out contributior m the ight and experiences of 
those participatit n ft discussion and to focus atten- 
tion on underlyi ple 
The second part tudy outline will be edited 
on the basis of tl ts ured from individuals and 
discussion groups result their study of Part I. 
The question egardi the social and recrea- 
tional handicap ips will be of special in 
terest to rect t } who are so intimately con- 
cerned with n the problems raised 
TRAINING Cot United STATES CITIZENSHIP 
Published | icational Department, Ameri 





can Sentinel Citizenship Foundation, 225 \N 
‘ 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Twenty lessons in citizenship are presented in 
part. Part one consists of lessons, brief, filled wit 
lustrative material. The second part gives pictur: 
historical scenes and places with space provided i 


brief description of each by the student. 


Tue St. Louts Cnyurcuw Survey by H. Paul Doug! 
Published by George H. Doran Company, New \ 
City. Price $4.00 

A number of questions are raised in this book, present 

ing a study of churches in St. Louis, which must come 
up for consideration in any American city. These ques 
tions concern themselves with the method of organizing 
a church, the kind of building it shall have, the program 
it shall attempt, how it may be financed and what its 
community responsibilities must be. To questions sucl 
as these Dr. Douglass seeks to supply the answer so far 
as one large city is concerned and his study will help 
urban churches everywhere to solve some of their pro! 
lems. 


STorIES OF FAMous WoMEN by Grace Humphrey Pul 
lished by Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
Price $2.00 

In the Story of the Marys the author has selected te: 
of the most famous women bearing the name Mary and 
has told the story of their lives in a charming manner 
for children. Here live again Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Mary Lyon, Marie Antoinette and others, and finally the 
most beloved of all the Marys, Mary of Galilee. 

In the Story of the Elizabeths we learn of Elizabeth of 
England, Betsey Ross, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Elizabeth of Rumania, the Fairy-story Queen, and other 
gifted women. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR Soncs Compiled by Flor- 
ence H. Botsford Published by the Womans Press 
New York City Price $.50 

Thirty songs reprinted from the first and second vol 
umes of Folk Songs of Many People appear in this col 
lection. Nearly as many nations are represented. Music 
and English translations are given, but in addition th 
words of the song appear in the native language 


THe SimpLte Famity (For teaching safety habits)—A 
set of eight posters. Education Section, National 
Safety Council, 120 West 42nd Street, New York 
City Price $1.00 

As a means of forwarding safety education, the Na 
tional Child Welfare Association, in cooperation wit! 
the Education Section of the National Safety Council 
has produced this series of posters wherein the adven- 
tures of the “Simple Family” teach, most amusing! 
the folly of being a “Simple.” 

The subjects covered are rainy day precautions, alight 
ing from cars, street play, safety in boating, firearms 
matches, “jay-walking” and guarding the baby. The 
posters, which are colored, are 11” x 14” in size. 
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